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The British Government’s ‘Econo- 
mic Survey for 1948” has recently been 
issued. Its purpose is to bring home 
to the people Britain’s economic posi- 
tion, the necessity for increased exports 
has been stressed. The Survey requires 
that the volume of exports by the end 
of 1948 is to be increased to 150 per 
cent. of the 1938 volume; but it must 
not be forgotten what hard work has 
already been applied to raising the 
volume tc 120 per cent. Coal output 
is to be raised from the 1947 level 
of 196,500,000 tons to 211 million tons 
in 1948; but here, too, it is to be noted 
that output has been steadily increasing 
and was 4,269,800 tons in the first week 
in March—a total which exceeds by 
nearly 50,000 tons the weekly output- 
average required in order to achieve 
the 1948 objective. As regards steel, 
production has been steadily rising 
through January and February, and 
during the latter month exceeded an 
annual rate of no less than 15 million 
tons (the rate was 13,679,000 tons in 
the fourth quarter of 1947). Thus, 
the prospect of producing 14 million 
tons in the current year (the official 
objective) has been much improved by 
the large output in the first two months 
of 1948. 


Plans For More Textile Exports. 


Owing to international difficulties in 
the way of obtaining sufficient scrap, 
it may not be possible for the British 
steel industry to expand its output in- 
definitely, and there is a limit to the 
expansion of the engineering industries 
essentially dependent on steel on their 
already high level of exports. The 
Economic Survey accordingly schedules 
the British textile industry as one that 
can make a further consideratble con- 
tribution to the country’s export trade. 
“Textiles,” says the Survey, “are par- 
ticularly satisfactory exports at the 
present time. Not only have they good 
markets in the Western Hemisphere, 
but their sale to countries in the 
sterling area’’ would indirectly reduce 
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the call on the dollar reserve of the 
sterling area. 


The planned increases of British tex- 
tile exports are, therefore, of particular 
interest. Percentage-increases to be 
obtained in 1948 (by volume) over the 
second half of 1947 are:—cotton yarns 
and manufactures 74 per cent; woollen 
and worsted yarns and manufactures 
97 per cent; silk and artificial yarns 
and manufactures 61 per pent; other 
textiles 45 per cent; end apparel 68 
per cent. It must be remembered that 
these industries were “concentrated” 
during World War II, and are only 
now beginning to return to their pre- 
war capacity. But there is sufficient 
machinery for the industries to ex- 
pand, and what the Government pro- 
poses to do is to ensure an increase 
of more than 15 per cent. (over Decem- 
ber, 1947) in the manpower available 
to them. 

Balance of Payment Problems. 

Already Britain’s industrial produc- 
tion far exceeds that of 1938, and each 
month has shown further upward pro- 
gress. But though imports have been 
cut and exports expanded, the crucial 
difficulty is still the balance of pay- 
ments. In the words of the Survey, 
“we cannot yet pay for our purchases 
from the Western Hemisphere by 
earnings from there” owing to the fact 
that so many currencies are not con- 
vertible into dollars. The special effort 
required in 1948 is, therefore, twofold: 
—first, to try and match expenditure 
in particular markets with the means 
of making payment in those markets 
(this being, of course, the reason for 
the series of bilateral trade agreements 
recently negotiated by Britain); and 
secondly, to increase the means of pay- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere by 
exporting more to that area. 

Reduced Imports 

Imports for 1948 are estimated to 
be on the same level as they were in 
1947, viz. 75 per cent. of the 1938 
volume. But whereas 44 per cent. of 
Britain’s total imports in 1947 came 


from the Western Hemisphere, and 49 
per cent. in 1946, only 34 per -cent. 
should be coming from ihat area in 
the first six months of 1948, and even 
this reduced level of imports will have 
to be still further curtailed if deli- 
veries under the European Recovery 
Programme are not made in due time. 
Over-all Production Increases. 

On an. Official index-computation, 
Britain’s total production in the last 
six months of 1947 was 10% per cent. 
higher than in the last six months of 
1946. The aim in 1948 is to achieve 
a further rise of 10 per cent. Cotton 
goods exported have increased steadily 
each month since October last; cotton 
is still well below pre-war, but the 
volume of woollen and worsted tissues 
exported in 1947 was one-sixth greater 
than in 1938; exports of wool carpets 
have doubled. The quantity of ma- 
chinery being exported each month is 
80 per cent. higher than the monthly 
average of 1938. Further expansion 
of the current production of the engin- 
ecring industries depends on the quan- 


tity of steel that can he allocated to 
them. 
Mctor Industries’ Record Exports. 


The British motor industry is today 
selling abroad two-and-a-half times 
as many cars as it did in its best 
pre-war year, earning foreign currency 
at the rate of two-and-a-half million 
pounds a week. In January, 16,000 
units were exported, of which all but 
1,490 were complete cars, the rest be- 
ing unassembled or in chassis form. 
Five thousand trucks and buses were 
exported, and 18,000 out of 60,000 
agricultural tractors ‘manufactured in 
1947 were sold abroad. The reasons 
for the growing volume of British ex- 
ports of motor vehicles are:—in the 
first place. the British “volume-pro- 
duced” car is cheaper than the Ameri- 
can car, so that eg. in Portugal, a 
British 8-10 h.p. car costs between 
35,000 and 48,000 escudos, whereas the 
cheapest Arnerican car costs between 
66,000 and 76,000 escudos. British 
cars are more economical in petrol 
consumption, and are easier to park. 

In the United States one-fifth of the 
public wants small or medium-sized 
cars of the type in which Britain speci- 
alizes. 
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THE COMMERCE OF HONGKONG 
Report by the Government of Hongkong 
(CROWN COPYRIGHT RESERVED) 


The year 1947 has not been entirely 
an easy one for trade and commerce. 
While the hunger for goods in the Far 
East which resulted from the war had 
largely been satiated except in those 
ecmmodities which remained scarce 
throughout the world, there was, if 
anything, an increase in the artificial 
barriers to trade, 


Hong Kong’s trade has-in the past 
been, and must in the long run con- 
tinue to be, integrated with China’s 


Spectacular Textile Output Expansion. 


In 1947, Britain sold textile plant to 
the value of £24 million to the world 
mills, and the 1948 objective of sending 
£27 million of plant abroad will be 
attained. Already in the last quarter 
of i947 there were many firms whose 
exports were running above the level 
fixed for mid-1948, and during Decem- 
ber (1947) and January (1948) a higher 
value of textile machinery left British 
ports for destinations abroad than ever 
before. In those two months British 
makers of spindles and looms exported 
19,257 tons of plant valued at £6 
million. 


Argentina and Brazil are among 
Britain’s best customers for textile 
plant, especially carding machines. 


The latter come largely from a vast 
works which was built during the war 
near Manchester for making  Rolls- 
Royce Merlin engines and has now 
been converted to the production of 
textile machinery. 


Radio Industry. 

The Radio Industry Council has an- 
nounced that the total value of all 
kinds of British radio equipment ex- 
ported during December, 1947—the 
last month for which full statistics are 
available—was £1,013,162, the ‘Million 
a Month” objective having thus been 


reached for the first time. Compara- 
tive export values are:—two million 
pounds in 1938; nearly eight million 


pounds in 1946; but over £10% mil- 
lion in 1947. 


The china clay (kaolin) industry 


The importance of th’s_ indusiry, 
traditional in Devon and Cornwall, is 


on the increase for Britain’s export’ 


drives. The home and overseas de- 
mand for china clay during the next 
few years will probably be as high as 
one million tons annually, and of this 
amount some 200,000 tons a year will 
probably go to the United States, where 
the exceptional property of the British 
product is highly appreciated. Pro- 
duction during the war had to be cur- 
tailed; but expansion and moderniza- 
tion have now begun. The present 
labour force has been raised, and firms 
are encouraged to pursue a policy of 
greater mechanization, 


trade; although it is to be hoped that 
some of the new markets developed in 
the past two years may be retained 
and developed. During 1947, China, 
faced with foreign exchange difficulties 
and mounting inflation, imposed severe 
restrictions on imports, while the ris- 
ing cost of China products and the 
military situation in the north made 
it increasingly difficult to trade in 
Chinese exports. There is little hop: 
of any revival in this trade until 
political and financial stability have 
been restored in China. 
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International restrictions on com- 
modities such as rice and sugar limited, 
and in some cases practically elimin- 
ated, trade in them, Exchange 
restrictions also tended to ‘increase as 
the U.S. dollar became rnore and more 
scarce and the sterling area had to take 
steps to protect its position. 


Development of Far Eastern Markets. 


The Hong Kong merchant reacted to 
the situation with his _ traditional 
versatility and resilience, and in the 
face of a dwindling trade with China, 
increased his business with other 
territories to the south, notably with 
Malaya and Siam, until in terms of 
value, China no longer remained the 
preponderant source or destination of 
Hong Kong trade. A further impetus 
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was given to. this trend by the un- 
settled situation in China, for quantities 
of goods originally destined for China 
were diverted to Hong Kong and then 
re-exported elsewhere, while many 
firms, finding business conditions in 
Shanghai too difficult, moved to Hong 
ong and brought with them their 
experience and business connections. 


Trade & Exchange Controls. 


Trade controls in Hong Kong are 
confined mainly to controls necessitated 
either by international obligations (in 
respect of scarce commodities or for- 
eign exchange) or by the need to 
prctect Hong Kong’s own supplies of 
scarce commodities. Exchange control 
was exercised on a realistic basis and, 
so far as was consistent with Hong 
Kong’s obligations to the sterling area, 
he attempt was made to enforce’ sur- 
render of foreign exchynge earned or 
held where such an attempt might 
merely cause the exchange to be 
directed elsewhere. 


Exchange so carned or held,by mer- 
chants was permitted to be used freely 
to finance trade. Exchange at official 
retes was made available only to fin- 
ance Hong Kong’s own requirements 
of essential supplies ard in particular 
raw materials for industry. 


America’s Trading Opportunities 
in Hong Kong. 


The comparative freedom permitted 
in the use of foreign exchange to fin- 
ance trade significantly increased Hong 
Kong’s trade with the US.A. and a 
valuable re-export business in Ameri- 
can goods grew up. A further feature 
which tended to increase trade with 
the U.S.A. was the lack of adequate 
supplies of goods from Western Europe, 
which will not be available until the 
industries there have keen fully re- 
established. It has been fortunate 
that the rising prices in America 
throughout 1947 have made it an at- 
tractive market for raw materials pro- 
duced in the Far East. 


Trade with Japah. 


Another direction in which Hong 
Kong’s commerce secured an _ initial 
advantage was in trade with Japan. 
Although this remained on a Govern- 
ment-to-Government basis, it was 
early realised that the development of 
trade in Japanese goois was of great 
importance to Hong Kong and every 
facility was accordingly afforded to 
merchants to buy and sell through 
Government channels. Many Hong 
Kong businessmen have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity offered by 
the opening of Japan to merchants to 
visit the country, and Hong Kong 
banks, shipping firms and _ insurance 
companies have already established 
themselves there. 


Shipping Busihess. 


Shipping has not enjoyed the same 
comparative prosperity ds other com- 
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mercial undertaking, largely because, 
with the war in North China and cur- 
rent limitations on the rice and coal 
trades, bulk cargoes are few and far 
between. Furthermore, it has been 
the policy of the Chinese Government 
to increase the Chinese merchant fleet 
and to keep most Chinese ports closed 
to foreign shipping. Although at times 
there has been more tonnage than 
cargo available, freight rates remained 
high and Hong Kong shipping com- 
panies had a not unsuccessful year. 


Facilities and Opportunities offered by 


Hong Kong. 
; Although firms newly established or 
imported from Shanghai are still 


numerous, the’ speculative element in 
Hong Kong commerce has to a:certain 
degree been reduced (but unfortunate- 
ly not entirely eliminated) and busi- 
ness conditions are more normal than 
they were in 1946. 


Serious overstocking of certain com- 
modities, partly the result of the 
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dumping of diverted Shanghai cargoes, 
has at times given anxiety. While the 
trade figures show that Hong Kong 
has succeeded in building up a 
prosperous trade in the midst of in- 
stability, restrictions and civil war, the 
circumstances that have made this 
possible are not permanent and in the 
long run, the prosperity of Hong 
Kong’s trade must depend on a return 
of at least a measure of stability to 
China. 


Nevertheless, the pcrt has found 
favour with international traders, its : 
principal attractions being its cheap- 
ness, the speed with which cargo is 
handled, and the comparatively low 
incidence of pilferage of cargoes: so 
that, although in the long run, stability 
in China is of essential importance to 
Hong Kong's trade, the prospects for 
the year 1948 may ‘be viewed with 
confidence. 


The United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East has 
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now begun the attempt to form some 
economic order and progress out of 
chaos and it is to be hoped that in 
their task they will make full use of 


Hong Kong’s_ unrivalled commercial, 
banking, shipping and insurance 
facilities. 


Sources and Destinations of Trade. 


Hong Kong produces relatively little 
within its own borders. The trade 
which has made it one of the world’s 
greatest international marts is the pro- 
duce of other countries brought here 
for storage, resale and transhipment. 


Almost 50% of imports and exports 
ecnsist_of footstuffs, oils, fats and tex- 
tiles, while metals, chemicals, dyes, 
tobacco and paperware account for a 
further 25% of the Colony’s trade. Of 


the British Empire markets, which 
accounted for 28.6% of the Colony’s 
imports and 29.5% of its exports, 


Malaya took 17.6% of the latter and 
provided 6.6% of the former. 


Rubber and vegetable oils, to meet 


the needs of inventory account 
as well as current consumption, were 
the principal commodities imported 
from Malaya, and in return large 
quantities of textiles and foodstuffs 
were sent. 


The United Kingdom was the chief 
empire source of supply, providing 
10.6% of all imports. Imports from 
the United Kingdom were valued at 
$164,500,000 or about four times as 
much as in 1946; and exports during 
the period were more than twice the 
value of 1946 exports. 


. Another good market for textiles and 
foodstuffs was Siam. 


The high prices prevailing in the 
United States of America, coupled 
with the desire to obtain gold dollar 
exchange has raised the importance of 
the American market. The principal 
export from Hong Kong to the United 
States has been wood (tung) oil, 
amounting to 19,600 tons during the 
year. ; 


The Philippines also have become 
increasingly important as a customer. 
Altogether the Republic took 5.1% of 
Heng Kong’s total exports, of which 
foodstuffs represented more than one 
half. 


Trade with China has for reasons 
dealt with above declined during the 
year. The most valuable commodity 
leaving China through Hong Kong has 
been wood (tung) oil: 33,168 tons were 
exported as compared with 56,832 in 
1938. 


Revival of trade with Japan has 
been a notable feature of 1947. Im- 
ports were valued at H.K.$37 millions 
and exports at $15 millions com- 
pared with $13 millions and $3 
millions in 1938. The bulk of the im- 
ports has been in cotton yarns for local 
industry, and the major items of ex- 
port foodstuffs and edible oils, 
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REVIEW OF CONDITIONS IN FAR EASTERN 
COUNTRIES 
The Prosperity of Hongkong 


At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of India Ltd., held in 
London on April 20, the Chairman 
(Sir Charles A. Innes) reviewed at 
length conditions in India, Ceylon and 
Burma and then turned to the situa- 
tion in the Far East. Following is a 
condensed report of the Chairman’s 
references to conditions in Siam, Ma- 
laya, China and the Colony of Hong- 
kong. 


China. 


There is little that is encouraging 
that I can say of China. The civil 
war drags on and does not seem to be 
going well for the Nanking Govern- 
ment. ‘Control of most of the North- 
Eastern Provinces has been lost, and 
it is difficult to see where the advance 
of the Communist armies will finally 
be halted. The war has had a dis- 
astrous effect on the economy and 
finance of China. Productivity has 
been hindered and communications 
upset. An intolerable burden has been 
thrown on the finances of the country 
and more and more recourse has been 
had to the printing press. 


The currency has in fact collapsed, 
and the cost of living in Shanghai is 
now some twelve times what it was at 
the end of 1946. Stringent regulations 
have had some success in reducing the 
volume of imports and in encouraging 
exports but smuggling is still rife. The 
taxation position is obscure. Moreover 
we are not allowed to remit profits 
out of China. 


Hongkong, 


By way of contrast there is great 
prosperity in Hongkong; indeed Hong- 
kong appears to be taking the place 
held by Shanghai before the war. 
Trade is booming, imports having in- 
creased by 50 per cent. over the figures 
of 1946 and exports by 60 per cent. 
The stable currency and the peace and 
order prevailing in the Colony have led 
to a great influx from China and many 
influential Chinese businese men and 
industrialists have brought large sums 
for investment in Hongkong. In spite 
of the heavy damage done to factories 
in the war and the high cost of wages 
and materials, industry has made an 
amazing recovery and is now produc- 
ing at 70 per cent. of the pre-war level, 
and there is great activity in the estab- 
lishment of new industries. The most 
striking development perhaps is the 
erection of a number of new textile 
mills mostly by industrialists from 
Shanghai. The large increase of the 
population has kept the cost of living 
high and housing shortage remains 
acute. The plethora of money too has 
led to the opening of many new banks 
of the mushroom type and the Govern- 
ment have had to introduce legislation 
for the regulation and control of bank- 


ing business. The prospects of the 
Colony are good and it bids fair to be- 
come a major industrial base in the 
Far East. The most significant fea- 
ture of the trade returns is the increase 
of imports from Japan...They were 
valued at 37 million dollars against 
little or nothing in the previous year. 


Malaya 


Malaya continues to make progress 
towards recovery. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of the year was that 
exports of rubber attained the highest 
level ever recorded at 953,697 tons, 
an increase of approximately 400,000 
tons over the figures of 1946. This is 
not to say that the industry is very 
prosperous. Prices which had _ been 
at a low ebb improved in the last quar- 
ter of the year when USA manufac- 
turers who had bought sparingly in the 
earlier months of the year- again en- 
tered the market and the US Govern- 
ment began buying for stock-pile pur- 
poses, but the costs of production are 
very much greater than they were 
before the war, and even at the pre- 
sent level of prices the margin of pro- 
fit is not great even for efficient estates. 


The industry depends mainly on the 
American market and American manu- 
facturers can always depress prices by 
stepping out of the market and allow- 
ing stocks to accumulate in Malaya. 
Synthetic rubber is also a threat to 
high priced natural rubber. There has 
also been an improvement in the tin 
industry though it has a long way to 
go before production will reach pre- 
war levels. More dredges have come 
into work, and-exports of tin increased 
from 7,499 tons in 1946 to 29,889 tons 
in 1947. The Ministry of Supply which 
remains the only buyer has recently 
increased its price to £500 a ton which 
compares with £370 at the beginning 
of the year, but as in the case of the 
rubber industry and for the same rea- 
sons the costs of production have in- 
creased greatly and moreover the ex- 
pense of rehabilitation is very heavy. 
The main obstacle to complete recovery 
in Malaya is the continued shortage 
of rice, It is still rationed, the ration 
is still inadequate, and people are 
driven to the black market where sup- 
plies can be had at exorbitant prices. 
There is in consequence still some in- 
dustrial unrest, but the authorities have 
succeeded in reducing the volume of 
violent crime, The Government have 
at last Published the legislation by 
which they propose to regulate the re- 
lationship between debtors and credi- 
tors in respect of debts incurred béfore 
and during the Japanese occupation, 
and I hope that we shall now be able 
finally to clear up the confusion caus- 
ed by Japanese intromissions in our 
accounts, 
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Air Traffic Returns for the first 3 months of 1948:— 
Month Civil Air Craft Passengers Passengers Mail Mail Freight Freight 
Numbers Numbers Numbers kilogrs. kilogrs. kilogrs. kilogrs. 
IN IN OUT IN OUT IN OUT 
ANAT A ee i eros. 384 6,275 5,491 8,029 8,975 24,443 138,081 
Webruaryieer ee shee 396 5,754 5,970 9,266 9,982 31,448 132,576 
MACH tee se eo 514 7,627 7,479 12,748 11,465 62,039 164,948 
Total eee es 1,294 19,656 18,940 30,043 30,422 117,930 435,605 
EXPANSION OF AIR TRANSPORT arriving here from the Philippines, and continental Europe were leading. 


OPERATION 


For the first three months of 1948 
the airport of Hongkong handled re- 
cord numbers of passengers and trans- 
ported ever increasing quantities of 
mail and freight. It is now taken fer 
granted that air transport business 
here will attain ever better results as 
a_ consequence of the increasing air- 
mindedness of the public, the reduction 
in freight and passenger rates, improv- 
ing facilities of the airport and avia- 
tion company services, and the general 
advantages which this Colony is offer- 
ing to the international business com- 
munity. The only point which causes 
complaint and criticisms is the long 
delay in the solution of the problem 
of a construction of the new aerodrome 
of the Colony. 


The total number of passengers for 
Jan./March, arriving and departing, 
was 38,596; total weight of mail, in and 
out, 60,465 kgs.; total weight of air im- 
ports and exports 553,535 kgs. 

MARCH 


AVIATION RETURNS OF 


Civil air craft arrived 514, departed 
505, 


In the inward traffic most passengers 
came from China, followed by persons 
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Siam. 


The level of deposits in our Bang- 
kok Branch bears witness to the con- 
fidence felt in British banks in Siam, 
but the Government still retains in its 
own hands the financing of the all- 
important rice exports and the diffi- 
culty is to find a profitable outlet for 
our funds. General conditions in Siam 
still remain far from normal. It was 
discontent with the Government’s fai- 
lure to bring down the cost of food 
and raw materials and to stop smug- 
gling that led to the bloodless coup 
detat in November last by a party 
calling itself the Military Party. The 
new Government has done something 
to improve conditions but has not yet 
succeeded in making any great impres- 
sion on the high cost of living. Siam 
has still a long way to go before she 
will attain the pre-war level of her 
rice exports namely an average of 
abcut 112 million tons. In 1947 ship- 
ments did not quite reach the target 
of 400,000 tons but prospects in the 
current year are reported to be better. 


Siam, Singapore, Saigon and Europe 
(incl. U.K.). Air freight arrived mostly 
from Manila which accounted for some 
60% of the total. Next in importance, 
as far as airlifted imports were con- 
cerned, were China, Europe (incl. 
U.K.), U.S., India and Singapore. Air 
mail was unioaded here chiefly from 
emg the U.K., Singapore and Bang- 
ok. 


In the outward traffic the largest 
number of passengers, as usual, were 
taking off for China while next in im- 
portance came the Philippines, Bang- 
kok, European destinations, Singapore, 
Saigon. In outward air mail the U.K. 


ARRIVALS 
COUNTRIES 


United Kingdom via Bangkok & ports 


Rangoon via Bangkok & China 
Singapore (direct) 
Bangkok (direct) 
Saigon (direct) 
Macau (direct) 


Japan via Shanghai 
Japan (direct) 
U.S.A. via Manila & ports 
Honolulu via Manila & ports 
Australia 
Shanghai (direct) 
Canton (direct) 
China via China ports 


TOTAL 


followed by China, Singapore, U.S., and 
Manila. Exports from here to China 
by air craft were responsible for 90% 
of the total air freight dispatched 
abroad during March. The disturbed 
and otherwise archaic communications 
in China necessitate the airlifting of 
commercial cargo into China’s interior 
Other important countries of destina- 
tion for air freight dispatched during 
March were Siam, Philippines, Singa- 
countries and the 


pore, European 
Middle East. 

Following are two lists of Arrivals. 
and Departures of Passengers, Mail 


and Freight in March 1948 by countries 
of origin and destination respectively :- 


FOR MARCH 1948 


PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
es baat 56 3,801 3,049 
Ne ie tf 25 = 3,374 
pean e: 5 = 203 
Paice: 41 377 1,573 
eae oi 55 = 36 
ert: 200 2,145 1,182 
ee 357 673 849 
bent bah 174 176 378 
eo ee 34 = — 
tote 767 211 37,343 
neh 4 1 q 
ert 16 141 1 
Bh ee 39 1 5,292 
Seen rey. 16 150 733 
ae ne = = 198 
Peak cae 1,607 1,945 3,858 
pee y 2,258 2,095 308 
Paes ote 1,973 1,032 3,586 
REET 7,627 12,748 62,039 


DEPARTURES FOR MARCH 1948 


COUNTRIES 
United Kingdom via Bangkok & ports 
Europe via Bangkok & ports 
Middle East via Bangkok & ports .... 
Calcutta via Bangkok & China 
Rangoon via Bangkok & China 
Singapore (direct) 
Singapore (via Bangkok) 
Bangkok (direct) 
Saigon 
Macau 
Philippines 
Japan via Shanghai & ports 
Japan (direct) 
U.S.A. via Manila & ports 
Honolulu via Manila & ports 
BNUIStEAITALL st neers oc ee ee 
Shanghai (direct) 
Canton (direct) 
China via China ports .. 


TOTAL 


PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
See 96 3,279 1,309 
otto srat 123 1,303 1,433 
cove ie hit 25 a= 801 
Ao ae 84 181 207 
 eaeleee ayes 46 5 220 

katt Sek 162 403 848 
Sees cove 46 1,721 465 
ee Mes 307 104 8,162 
gene are 138 226 863 
erpaeyees 32 = = 
Barts aoe 1,359 408 3,288 
Soe teers 1 = 26 
5.5 ee Oe 64 688 466 
aaoisia ee 26 31 98 
Ce OB ay, 147 33 
Ertan ttyite 1,240 1,116 4,253 
Ror oc 2,787 130 8,221 
apes 926 1.723 134,255 
segs mene 7,479 11,465 164,948 
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HONGKONG’S IMPORTANCE IN 


INTERNATIONAL 


Hong Kong is a most important link 
in the network of post-war aviation. 
Saigon is 5% hours flying distance 
away and Singapore can be reached in 
9 hours flying time on the direct route. 
Only four hours away lies Nanking, 
Manila little more, and Japan can be 
reached in one stage by flying boat in 914 
hours. The regular weekly flying boat 
service to the United Kingdom now 
takes 5% days instead of the 6 which 
were formerly required. It is possible 
to reach Europe in 3% days by a Nor- 
wegian Airline operating a land plane 
service approximately three times each 
month. The Colony is connected with 
the Chinese airports of Shanghai, Nan- 
king, Chungking, Kunming, Hainan Is- 
land and with Canton, which is only 
40 minutes time from the Colony. 


Inadequate Airport and Necessity for 
Construction of New Airfield 


The Colony’s only airfield, Kai Tak, 
is situated to the north-east of Kowloon 
and 15 minutes drive from Kowloon’s 
main hotel. Situated as it is, under a 
range of steep hills rising at one point 
to a height of 1800 feet, it is an air- 
field which by modern standards, in- 
deed, by any standards, leaves much to 
be desired. Although the Japanese 
during their occupation of the Colony 
considerably increased the area of the 
aerodrome, doubling its size at the ex- 
pense of adjacent Chinese houses and 
ficlds, and of the former civil airport 
buildings and hangars, the aerodrome 
remains inadequate for heavy aircraft, 
(although modern four-engined aircraft 
use it regularly) and its short-comings 
were emphasised by the aeronautical 
developments which had taken place 
during the late war. The greatest im- 
portance is attached to providing the 
Colony with a new airport. adequate 
to meet its needs which will conform 
with the standards of the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation. 


In the meantime the existing facil- 
ities of Kai Tak for the handling of 
passengers have been much improved 
by the construction of a temporary 
building to house waiting rooms, res- 
taurant and facilities for immigration, 
customs and health inspections, while 
the facilities for aircraft were amelio- 
rated by the construction of hardstand- 
ing: and the installation of additional 
navigational aids. Owing to the diffi- 
cult approaches, the airfield is not open 
at night but emerge cy lighting is in- 
stalled and has twice been successfully 
uséd during the year under review. 


Record Aviation Returns 


Thirteen Airline companies now use 
Kaji Tak as a regular calling point on 
their routes. 5,486 aircraft movements 
were recorded during 1947 and 81,815 
passengers were carried. Particularly 
impressive is the fact that mail and 
freight conveyed through the airport 
during 1947 was 1,036 tons compared 
with 326 tons in 1946. Of the com- 
panies regularly calling at Hong Kong, 
four are British, 2 Chinese and 3 
Philippine, while America, France, 
Norway and Siam claim one apiece. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


The Chinese air transport companies 
continue to carry the bulk of the traffic 
in and out of the Colony and during 
1947 handied 63% of the passengers. 


Although fares remain on the whole 
high by comparison with those prevail- 
ing in Europe and America, there were 
considerable reductions: a journey to 
Manila at the beginning of the year 
cost $800. and at the end of the year 
$300, while the fare to Shanghai has 
been reduced from $700 to $380. Ajir- 
port fees remain at the same level as 
in 1937. 


High Standard of Operation 


In spite of the hazardous approach 
to Kar Tak the aerodrome still retains 
its record that no fare-paying passen- 
ger carried by a civil aircraft has yet 
been injured since flying began in 1930. 
During 1947, one accident occurred 
when a plane flying in from the 
Philippines crashed 50 feet below, the 
peak of Mount Parker with the loss of 
its crew. No passengers were carried. 


After the resoccupation of the Col- 
ony air traffic control services were 
manned by the Royal Air Force, but 
during 1947 the demobilisation of ser- 
vice personnel before it was possible 
tc obtain qualified civil staff caused 
considerable difficulties and resulted in 
restrictions in the use and _ operation 
of the airfield. By the end of the year 
these difficulties had been overcome 
and the majority of these services are 
now staffed by civilian employees. 


Heavy Air Traffic in 1947 


During 1947 the air traffic passing 
through Hong Kong increased by leaps 
and bounds. Despite the topographical 
and climatic limitations of the aero- 
drome and the rather cramped facil- 
ities available. a very heavy volume of 
traffic was dealt with throughout the 
year. 


Aviations Figures for 1947 
Arrivals of ciyil craft: 2,782 
Passenger, arrival 43,431 
Passengers, depart 38,354 
Freight, import 321.234 Kg. 
Freight, export 524,426 Kg. 


The actual figures show that traffic had 
increased elevenfold over 1940 figures 
and it is worthy of note that the num- 
ber of passengers passing through the 
airport monthly was half as great as 
those using Heathrow Airport near 
London. This was indicative of the 
popularity of Hong Kong as an air 
centre, a popularity not to be attribut- 
ec to the quality of its airfield but to 
the stable conditions prevailing in the 
Colony. 


In point of fact, Kai Tak Aerodrome, 
never very satisfactory, is now totally 
inadequate for modern requirements 
and the lack of any alternative airport 
is liable to cramp Hong Kong’s de- 
velopment as an air centre. This has 
been appreciated for some time and 
strenuous efforts have been made to 
solve the problem of providing the Col- 
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ony with a first-class airport up to in- 
ternational standards. ‘There is a seri- 
ous danger that failing the provision of 
such an airport, Hong Kong may slip 
gradually out of the regular interna- 
tional air routes of the Far East. In- 
deed, is certain instances, aircraft were 
already overfiying the Colony. Unfor- 
tunately, the close of 1947 found this 
major problem yet unsolved. 


Air Transport Agreements in 1947 


An important development in the 
sphere of air traffic was the conclusion 
of an air agreement between His Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Chinese 
Government, early in 1947 which was 
eventually signed last July 23. Under 
this agreement, British aircraft of com- 
panies to be nominated by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government were granted the 
rights of setting down and taking up 


passengers at four Chinese  ariports, 
namely, Kunming, Canton, Shanghai 
and Tientsin, and Chinese aircraft 


were given reciprocal rights with re- 
gard to Hong Kong. 


While, however, Chinese aircraft 
used Hongkong almost immediately 
after the end of war in autumn 1946, 
the first British scheduled service was 
only inaugurated last December 2nd. 
Two British companies, British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation and Hong 
Kong Airways, a new company subsi- 
diary to B.O.A.C. formed during 1947, 
have been designated to operate the 
services under this agreement. Only 
the latter company has gone _ into 
operation so far. Two Chinese Com- 
panies, Chinese National Aviation Cor- 
poration and the Central Air Transport 
Corporation, have been nominated by 
the Chinese Government. A rather 
similar agreement was negotiated to- 
wards the end of the year between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, but it had 
not been formally ratified by the end 
of the year and no companies had been 
designated by either party. 


Steel Imports From France 
And Japan 


A shipment of approximately 7,000 
tons of steel bars ordered by some 10 
merchants from French steel manufac- 
turers is expected to airive here soon 
from France. This is the biggest ship- 
meni of steel bars so fav purchased by 
local merchants since liberation. 


Mr. J. J. Cowperthwuite, Director of 
the Department of S. T. & I., stated 
that the arrival of the shipment should 
greatly help the Colony to alleviate 
the present shortage in steel bars need- 
ed for the construction of new build- 
ings. The Hongkong Government is 
at present trying to procure steel bars 
from Japan. 


_The present market price for steel 
bars is about $1,000 per ton, but is ex- 
pected to come down by at least 10% 
after the arrival of the shipment from 
France. 
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THE PORT OF HONGKONG 


Ii is an established fact that the 
port of Hongkong is one. of the best 
and most efficiently operated harbours 
in the world, handling the by far lar- 
gest tonnage of shipping of any port 
in the Far East, and progressing with 
its modernisation programme, in unis- 
On with private enterprise, so as_ to 
keep abreast of advance in Western 
countries. In 1947 the port handled 
over 16 million toms of river and ocean 
shipping and 2.4 million tons of trad 
ing junks in foreign traffic. The 
amount of commercial cargo . loaded 
and discharged here last year was 3.9 
million tons, and the number of pas- 


sengers handled during the year was 
almost 1% million. 


The excellent port services offered 
by Hongkong are largely attributable 
to the efficient administrative system 
of the Marine Department of the 
Colony, the devotion of the staff to 
werk and service to the public, and 
the improving, extensive and well- 
‘parnaged facilities of local dockyards, 
vwharv7s and warehousing companies. 


As an entrepot and free port, Hong- 
korg’s future is conditioned on the 
administration of its great harbour. 
With all the fortunes bestowed upon 


Yongkong by Nature, which predes- 
lined the Colony to become one of the 
finest ports in the world, it should not 
prove difficult to develop this port 
further and keep it as a showpiece of 
human endeavour and enterprise, 


The Marine Department of Hong- 
kong Government, being the respon- 
sible authority for administering and 
improving the port, represents an 
official organisation of remarkable ef- 


ficiency and progressiveness, In the 
following account the duties and 
operations of the Marine Department 


are outlined. 


Administration of Hongkong Marine Department 


The Harbour and business pertain- 
ing thereto is controlled by the Marine 
Department. This Department which, 
until January of this year, was known 
as the Harbour Department has been 
re-organized to bring the administra- 
tion of the Port into line with modern 
practice and conditions. 


The Port is administered by the 
Director of Marine who is advised on 
such matters by a Port Executive 
Committee. This committee is com- 
prised of representatives of shipping 
and commercial interests with which 
close liaison is maintained. 


A Port Committee was formed in 
February, 1947 to advise Government 
on all matters affecting the develop- 
ment of the Port. 


The Director of Marine, who is also 
Emigration Officer, is assisted by two 
Assistant Directors, one of whom is 
responsible for ‘Port Control” and is 
in addition a Magistrate, and the other 
for “Ship Surveys.” The administra- 
tion being divided for convenience ‘into 
these sections although of course their 
functions are closely interlocked. 


The A.D.M. (P.C,) is also Chairman 
of the Harbour Pilotage Examination 
Board. 


1—PORT CONTROL. 


Port Control Office. 
Mercantile Marine Office. 
Marine Licensing Office. 
Lights Dept. (including Port 
Communications). 

Registration Office. 

Explosives Storage Depot. 
Government Slipway, Yaurmatt. 
Chinese Seamens War Cusua!- 
ties Department Compensa- 
tion Office. 


-_~s_AnN ae ph con a, 


CONMo Mostom 


For the convenience of shipping in- 
terests the offices of the Port Health 
Officer and his staff will, in the near 
future be transferred {> the Marine 
Department Building and shipmasters 
will then be able to transact all their 
official business under one roof. 


(1) Port Control Office which is 
supervised by the Senior Marine Officer 
(Port Control) who is, in addition, a 
Marine Magistrate. He is assisted by 
a staff of Marine Officers and is res- 
ponsible, as the title suggests, for the 
practical side of Port Control and 
Ocean and River vessels over 60 tons 
nett Register. 


The main responsibilities and duties 
include: 


(a) The entry and clearance office 
including the collection of Light dues 
and completion of statistics. 


(b) Allocation of berths at Govern- 
ment buoys and at anchorage. 


(c) Matters pertaining to the car- 
riage of Dangerous Goods by vessels 
using the Port. 


(d) Emigration proceedings 
inspections other than surveys. 


and 


(e) Preparation and issue of No- 
tices to Mariners and the dissemination 
of information to shipmasters and 
other interested persons. 


(t) Certification of Customs Mani- 
fests. 


(g) General harbour discipline in 
relation to technical offences, and 
checking of ships papers and certifi- 
cates. 


(bh) Holding of examinations for 
Certificates of Competency for Masters 


of local vessels i.e. ferries and vessels 
of less than 60 tons, and coxswains 
of Covernment vessels. At present 
these are held twice weekly. 


(i) Conducting of Department en- 
quiries into collisions and other accid- 
ents occuring in the waters of the 
Colony. 


(j) The laying and maintenance of 
all Government owned buoys and 
moorings and mooring gear, includin’s 
navigation buoys and the salvage or 
removal of a large number of minor 
wrecks left as a result of hostilities. 


(k) Collation and printing of in- 
formnation on the port requested by 
port and Government authorities else- 
where. 


(2)- The Mercantile Marine Office. 
This office conducts all business re- 
lating to Seamen, acting as the local 
agent for the British Ministry of 
Transport in this respect. The Direc- 
tor of Marine is also superintendent 
of Mercantile Marine and, under his 
authority, this office is controlled by 
a Senior Marine Officer. All seamen 
engaged for service in British ships 
or in foreign ships whose flag is not 
represented by a Consular Officer re- 
sident in the Colony are required by 
law to be engaged in the Mercantile 
Marine Office. 


The officer in charge of this office 
is responsible for seeing that the agree- 


ment is properly drawn up, that its 
terms are fully understood by the 
parties concerned, and that the ship 


is manned in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the law. Similarly, 
when seamen are discharged, this de- 
partment sees that the terms of the 
agreement are fulfilled, and, on ter- 
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mination of the agreement, sees that 
the wages and any effects of any sea- 
men who may have died are accounted 
for, calculates and deducts National 
Health Insurance and Unemployment 
Insurance contributions and forwards 
these to the United Kingdom. 


Seamen from British ships left he- 
hind on account of illness are taken 
in charge, their hospital and boarding 
expenses are paid and passages to their 
proper reiuin ports are arranged. 
Seamen left behind for other reasons 
covered by the Distressed Seamen 
Regulation are likewise taken in charge 
and repatriated. 


The officer in charge of the Mer- 
cantile Marine acts as arbitrator in 
cases of dispute. Frequent appeals are 
made for his advice and assistance in 


cases of insubordination, wage dis- 
putes, complaints re food and accom- 
modation, etc. and his experience, 


combined with a specialised knowledge 
of the law and National Maritime 
Board agreements, usually enables him 
to effect a settlement without the par- 
ties concerned having recourse to law. 


Enquiries are held into the causes 
of deaths at sea, and a report is made 
to the Ministry of Transport stating 
whether the officer considers that any 
further enquiry is necessary. 


Accounts are collected and disbursed 
on behalf of the Ministry of Transport, 
full statements being rendered quar- 
terly. 


(3) Marine Licensing Office is un- 
der the supervision of a Senior Marine 
Officer (Marine Licensing Officer) who 
is assisted by a Marine Officer and 
Assistant Marine Officers, etc. This 
sub-department is responsible for the 
licensing, registration and control of 
all steam and motor vessels under 60 
tons nett, (Ferries, launches, motor 
boats) and all lighters, junks and other 
types of native craft together with 
fishing stake nets, etc. 


Marine Licensing Stations are situat- 
ed at Aberdeen, Yaumati, and Shau- 
kiwan. In addition there are Marine 
Licensing Stations operated from the 
four Police Cruising Launches, and 
from the Police Patrol Boat at Lok 
Ma Chau. These craft visit all the 
various bays, etc., and carry out licen- 
sing duties on behalf of the Marine 
Department. Pre-war there was a 
Marine Licensing Station at Cheung 
Chau Island but this station is not 
operating at Present but it is expected 
to, be reopened this year. In addition 
it is proposed in the near future to 
open an office at Tai Po where the 
arrival and departure of junks, can be 


reported. 
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The number of craft controlled by 
this sub-department numbers many 
thousands and is steadily increasing 
together with a large floating popula- 
tion. Modern development in particu- 
lar is shown by the increase in large 
numbers of trading and fishing junks 
which are mechanically propelled. 


(4) Lights and Port Communica- 
tions. All navigating lights and the 
Port Communications system with the 
necessary staff are supervised by the 
Superintendent of Lights. 


New apparatus of the most modern 
type has been ordered to replace the 
temporary lights now in use. 


The staff at Walgan which is the 
main approach light to the Port are 
relieved every 28 days, weather per- 
mitting. Relieving officers. and sup- 
plies including water in dry seasons 
are taken out at fortnightly intervals. 


There are, in all, a total of 23 lights 
to be tended. Negotiations are at pre- 
sent taking place with the Chinese 
Government for the re-establishment 
of the light on Gap Rock which is, 
of course, Chinese territory. 


For the convenience of shipmasters, 
operators and agents a Port Communi- 
cations system has been established. 
Lamp signal stations have been in- 
stalled in the Signal Tower at the 
Marine Department and _ Blackheads 
Signal Station on Kowloon Point. A 
twenty-four hour continuous watch is 
maintained and a small charge per 
message is made which partially off- 
sets operating costs. 


(5) Skipping Registration Office. 
This office deals with the Registration 
of British ships and the transfer of 
Registry to or from other British Ports. 


2. Transfer of shares 
Hong Kong Registry. 


in ships of 


3. Registration of mortgages and 
other transactions concerning British 
Ships of Hong Kong registry. 


4. Business in connection with 
changes of name, Allotment of signal 
letters, changes of ownership, altera- 
tions of tonnage, 


5. Dealing with correspondence and 
enquiries from the Ministry of Trans- 
port, London, Registrar-General, Car- 
diff, and other Empire shipping 
authorities. 


(6) Green Island Gunpowder Depot. 
A storage depot for explosives and 
certain other dangerous cargoes is main- 
tained on Green Island. 
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Shipments are stored at this depot 
on arrival and may be drawn either 
wholly or in part as required. Ex- 
plosives are stored in godowns accord- 
ing to their type and nature. 


(7) Government Slipway, Yaumati. 
This sub-Department which is under 
the immediate control of the Engineer- 
Superintendent (Surveyor of Ships—. 
Engineer) and a Marine Officer is res- 
ponsible for the maintenance and re- 
pair and storing of all vessels owned 
by the Hong Kong Government. 


The types of vessels vary from large 
Police Cruising Launches to dumk 
lighters which are used tor the car- 
riage of refuse’ and night-soil. The 
sub-Department is also responsible. for 
the appointment training and discipline 
of all:Slipway and floating personnel. 


The policy of the Department is to 
use Diesel propelling machinery and 
the types of engines are kept to a 
minimum to avoid carrying large stocks 
of spares. 


(&) Chinese Seamen’s War Casual- 
ties Department Uompensation Office. 
In co-operation with the British Con- 
sul-General, Shanghai, and the Master 
Attendant, Singapore, the Director of 
Marine has undertaken, on behalf of 
the British Ministry of Pensions, the 
investigation and payment of claims 
for compensation by the dependants 
of Chinese seamen who lost their lives 
by enemy action whilst serving ‘in 
British ships. 


Applications for compensation for 
disability and detention are similarly 
investigated and paid. At the request 
ot the Netherlands and Norwegian 
Governments, these same services have 
been extended to the dependants of 
seamen who lost their lives by enemy 
action in Dutch and Norwegian ships. 
This work originally necessitated the 
creation of a special sub-department 
under the control of a Marine Officer 
but has now been taken over by the 
Senior Marine Officer (Port Controi). 
The Marine Department is indebted to 
the Secretariat for Chinese Affairs for 
valuable co-operation in the investi- 
gation of these claims. 


IlL—SHIP SURVEYS. 


The Assistant Director of Marine 
(Ship Surveys) is concerned with ad- 
vising the Director of Marine on all 
questions referred to him in connection 
with the safety of all vessels using 
the Waters of the Colony. 
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Since the acquisition of the Colony 
the Port has, except in times of war, 
been open to the shipping of all na- 
tions and, being a free port and situated 
conveniently for trade with the South 
China area, has grown rapidly and 
with this growth the facilities for 
docking and repair have kept pace. 


Local Shipping Legislation has been 
kept in line with that in force in the 
United Kingdom in the fields of both 
the carriage of passengers and for the 
issue of Load Line Certificates. 


in 1929 the International Conference 
for Safety of Life at Sea was held in 
London when Hong Kong was repre- 
sented by the United Kingdom delega- 
tion. {t was then decided that Hong 
Kong should be authorized to issue 
appropriate certificates, and relevant 
local ordinances were modified accord- 
ingly. This means of course, that cer- 
tificates issued in Hong Kong are ac- 
cepted as valid by all signatories to the 
Convention. 


A staff is maintained which is quali- 
fied to deal with all matters pertain- 
ing to Naval architecture, marine 
engineering and nautical survey woark, 
and to examine candidates for Certi- 


ficates of Competency for Masters, 
Mates and Engineers. 


In the issue of Load Line Certifi- 
cates the hull of the ship is the main 
eoncern, while in the case of surveys 
for Passenger and Safety Certificates 
not only the hull but also the ma- 
chinery and Life Saving Appliances 
and Wireless Telegraphy installation. 


All classes of passenger vessels are 
dealt with in Hong Kong including 
those which carry cabin class passen- 
gers and those engaged in the carriage 
of unberthed passengers. Regulations 
in respect of the latter class were 
drawn up in 1931 at Simla, at which 
Hong Kong. was directly represented. 
This conference was called under the 
terms of! the marine convention of 1929 
already referred to. 


Apart from Safety considerations a 
high standard is set for the accommo- 
dation to be provided for passengers. 


Surveys are also made and certifi- 
cates issued under the Asiatic Emi- 
gration Ordinance and in connection 
with the carriage of Dangerous Goods. 


In the case of British ships mea- 
surements are made for the purpose 
of Registration, and foreign ships are 
measured for the issue of British Certi- 
ficates of Tonnage when’ required. 
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The Hong Kong Government is 
empowered to issue special certificates 
certifying measurements for the Suez 
and Panama Canals. 


Vessels licensed to ply within the 
Harbour limits and adjacent waters 
are surveyed at intervals of six months, 
these vessels include ferries which 
carry up to 800 passengers. Rigorous 
examinations of ‘the machinery, and 
boilers are made. Examinations for 
Certificates of Competency for the 
engineers to man these craft are held 
at short intervals: as required. 


“Ship Surveys” is responsible for 
the design and _ supervision during 
building of all Government vessels and 
the Department is kept well abreast 
in knowledge of the progress of design 
and new methods of ship construction 
and propulsion. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


Following is a list of the executive 
officers of the Marine Department: 

Director, of Marine: Mr. J. Jolly 
CBE... RD: 

Assistant Director of Marine (Port 
Control), Mr. D. G. Cairns (acting). 

Assistant Director of Marine (Ship 
Surveys): Mr. T. E. Jackson. 

Senior Marine Control (Port Con- 
trol): Mr. T. B. Low (acting). 

Senior Surveyor (Engineer & Ship): 
Mr. E. Lloyd-Jones. 


Senior Marine Officer (Merchant 
Marine Officer): Mr. G. Parker 
(acting). 

Senior Surveyor (Ship): Mr. B. H. 
Church. (acting). 

Senior Marine Officer (Licencing 
Office): Mr. F. Brett. 

Superintendent of Lights: Mr. J. 
Whitefield. 

Senior Engineer (Yaumati  Slip- 
way): Mr. F. J. Kiell (acting). 

Explosive Storage Depot: Mr. W. H. 
Bailey. 


Organisation of Hongkong Marine Department 


Telephone No. 


Director of Marine 39230 
Secretary 39247 
Accountant 39541 

Assistant Director of Marine “(Port Bentrel) 

(Marine Magistrate, Chairman, Pilotage Board) 39233 
SENIOR MARINE OFFICER, 

Mercantile Marine Office 33677 

Marine Officer .. 39425 
SENIOR MARINE OFFICER (PORT CONTROL) 

Marine Magistrate ? 39235 

Marine Officers Emigration 39239 
SENIOR MARINE OFFICER 

(Marine Licensing Office) 39237 

Marine Officer .. . 39242 
SUPERINTENDENT OF LIGHTS 39238 
REGISTRY CLERK, Registry Office 39340 
ENGINEER SUPERINTENDENT, 

Yaumati Slipway Sas wie 58950 

Marine Officer 58820 
MARINE OFFICER 

(Pensions & Allowances, Ministry of Pensions) 39235 
OFFICER-IN-CHARGE, EXPLOSIVES DEPOT 39238 

Assistant Director of Marine (Ship Surveys) 

(Principal Examiner of Masters, Mates and Engineers) 39236 
SENIOR SURVEYOR OF SHIPS 
(Engineer & Ship) ‘ Si oearens 39241 
Surveyors of Ships ineineer & Ship) 39530 
SENIOR SURVEYOR OF SHIPS 
(Ship) ws 39240 
Surveyors of Ships (Ship) 31511 
Surveyors of Ships (Nautical) 39240 


Under the Assistant Director of Marine (Ship Surveys) are also operating: 


Registry Clerk in connection with surveys relating to registration, etc.; 


Engineer Superintendent, 
alterations and new designs; 


Senior 
affecting clearances, 


Yaumati 


Marine Officer (Port Control) 
dangerous goods, etc.; and 


Slipway, in connection with majo: 


in connection with seaworthiness 


Senior Marine Officer (Marine Licensing Office) in connection with surveys 


relating to licensing, etc. 
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CONDITIONS & OUTLOOK OF SHIPPING 
BUSINESS 


The changed conditions of trading 
in and with China during the last 
few months as against the first 9 to 
10 months of 1947 are reflected in 
the business of local shipping com- 
panies. Although Hongkong serves as 
the Far East’s greatest entrepot and 
commercial cargo flows through the 
Colony to and from many destinations, 
the China market remains the major 
pre-occupation of traders and, con- 
sequently the trend of business with 
China, for the better or the worse, 
affects profoundly the larger part of 
local business men. 


Shippers are particularly sensitive to 
the deveiopments: in China as_ they 
depend for over 50% of the outgoing 
tonnage of commercial cargo on Chin- 
ese export produce and manufactured 
commodities. As, however, the trade 
and exchange policy of China during 
last year has shown some success, that 
is umports were reduced in volume 
and value but exports brought even- 
tually higher figures, shippers in Hong- 
kong were able to report considerably 
better business during the first quarter 
of this year compared with the same 
period and the monthly average of 
1947. 


Outward freight, largely originating 
in China, has amounted this year on 
the average to 10 to 15% over the year 
of 1947. On the other hand., freight 
discharged in Hongkong—again to a 
large percentage destined for re-export 
to China—has slumped compared to 
the 1947 average; during the last three 
months inward freight was about 20 
to 25% lower than the 1947 monthly 
average. 


Commercial Cargo, in Osean-going 
Ships. 


During 1947 the total of commercial 
cargo in ocean-going ships amounted 
to 2% million tons (deadweight) dis- 
charged, and &50,060 tons loaded, or 
a monthly average of 187,000 tons dis- 
charged and 71,000 tons loaded. 


Highest and lowest monthly figures 
in 1944 for commercial cargo in ocean- 
going ships: Discharged 250,000 tons in 
March, and 143,000 tons in September 
respectively; Loaded 64,000 tons in 
November, and 55,000 tons in February 
respectively. 


In the month of Mareh 1948 ‘the 
figures for commercial cargo discharged 
and loaded were respectively 141,000 
tons and 82,000 tons. 


China Trade and H.K. Shipping. 


The outlook for shipping business 
during this year is, on the whole, en- 
couraging. Chinese exports, routed 
through South China and Hongkong, 
will remain on better than 1947 level 
although the high figures for the 


months of last November, December 
and January and February of 1948 
may not be kept up all through the 
year. The Chinese government tries 
to stimulate export shipments by going 
directly. or through its corporations 
into the market, however, while this 
practice of State-trading may have 
brought some good results of late, 
growing resistance on the part of mer- 
chants and producers may, in time, 
tend to slow down the export drive 
of Nanking. Much cargo which has 
been shipped during recent months 
from Hongkong belongs to the Nan- 
king government and a large volume 
of commodities has been sent out on 
consignment. The off-take in foreign 
markets of Chinese manufactured 
goods, mainly textiles, and the disposal 
of stocks of produce held in the U.S. 
and other countries on Nanking ac- 
count will strongly influence the posi- 
tion of local shipping firms. 


Imports into China via Hongkong 
are bound to suffer more as a con- 
sequence of the recent controls en- 
forced by Hongkong Government in 
conjunction with the Chinese authori- 
ties who previously were not able to 
check smuggling nor are the majority 
of officials of China competent and 
willing to reduce import smuggling on 
their own. 


The stream of U.S. donated com- 
modities and foodstuffs, under the U.S. 
Aid To China Programme, is about to 
commence but it will largely by-pass 
Hongkong, using Shanghai as the base 
for unloading of the reliet supplies. 


Trade with South China. 


It appears from many accounts now 
that Chinese authorities, and primarily 
the business community, in all parts 
of South China is dissatisfied with the 
operation of exchange and trade con- 
trols as imposed by the Central (Nan- 
king) authorities, and demands for 
more itreedom of action are becoming 
ever more insistant which, in the end, 
may lead to a much greater measure 
of independence in commerce and 
finance to be enjoyed by the Chinese 
in Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow 
and, possibly, Yunnan. If such deve- 
lopments materialise the import busi- 
ness with South China is liable to in- 
crease by leaps and bounds: it is only 
natural for the producers and traders 
in South China to demand a by far 
larger share in the country’s import 
business as it is South China who ac- 
counts for the largest percentage of 
exports to foreign countries. 


The extent of unrecorded imporis 
into China will, to a not inconsider- 
able degree, influence the business of 
shippers abroad who are loading cargo 
for China through Hongkong. As the 
larger portion of re-exports from here 


to China is not carried in ocean ships 
but is transported by rail, highway, 
river steamer, junks and other craft 
into China, the local shipping firms do 
not over-emphasise the importance of 
loads tor China. 


Business with Far Eastern Countries. 


Shippers and traders are equally re- 
gretful about the slow resumption of 
business with Japan and the limited 
exchange of goods which so far has 
been carried on. It is now more than 
2¥; years after the end of war and 
trade has still not been re-established 
on a free basis. There has been, it 
is true, much activity on the seas be- 
tween Japanese ports and Hongkong, 
and several local shipping companies 
have every reason to be satisfied with 
results achieved, but the slowness of 
advance is causing much impatience. 


Trade with Korea is also , limping 
and requires better organisation which, 
seeing the all-powerful U.S. Army in 
continued control of business in South 
Korea, appears to be a pipe-dream for 
the near future. 


As trade flourished with Far Eas- 
tern countries in 1947 and continues 
in the current year so was shipping; 
the runs to Singapore, Malayan ports, 
British Borneo and Sarawak, the 
Netherlands Indies, Bangkok, Manila 
were profitable and, for some shipping 
firms, provided the backbone of their 
business. 


More shipping space for destinations 
in India, the Near East, Europe and, 
particularly, East and South Africa 
has been in demand during recent 
months. The various African markets 
are promising to become important 
buying centres for Hongkong products 
and Far Eastern produce. 


More Competition in 
Tramp Shipping. 


Scheduled and 


Several shipping companies here 
have found themselves for various 
reasons (lack of efficient management, 
bad crews, expensive operation, un- 
suitable ships etc.) short of working 
capital on account of poor business, 
others complain that freight loadings 
have dropped very much which some- 
times caused them to lose considerably 
on one voyage or another. The fact 
is that the larger and old established 
shipping firms are attracting in more 
normal times the bulk of business and 
that many smaller shipping companies 
can be regarded as redundant. 


More bottoms are available now than 
a year ago and the scarcity in ship- 
ping space appears to be over for good 
—that is until another “emergency” 
overtakes mankind again. While last 
year many shippers could report, many 
months before the arrival of a ship, 
that all freight space was fully booked, 
today such conditions no longer pre- 
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vail and most ships leaving port are 
able to accommodate freight in addi- 
tion to what they have on the mani- 
fest. The shippers among themselves 
handle larger tonnage but spread 
among so many, new and old firms, 
there is no doubt that several shipping 
he aaa are often left out in the 
cold. 


Tramp vessels have also increased in 
the local shipping market and mer- 
chants often prefer them to ships on 
scheduled runs. Tramp rates are 
mostly lower than agreed Freight Con- 
ference rates and since many such 
ships conform in every respect to the 


wishes of traders it is logical that 
their business last year was, by and 
large, very satisfactory. There are 


sufficient tramp vessels available for 
any non-fixed route and for any mer- 
chant who wishes to charter medium- 
sized ships. 


Passenger Traffic. 


An all-round improvement in book- 
ings by passengers for all destinations, 
with the exception of Pangkok, has 
been noticed during the first quarter 
of this year. There is much demand 
for berths by local and China residents 
who wish to travel, to go on a busi- 
ness trip (resuming or newly estab- 
lishing trade connections), enjoy a 
long over-due holiday, visit the family, 
etc. A large percentage of post-war 
passengers have been accounted for 
by migrants, people who desired to 
emigrate and were successful in ob- 
taining both the necessary documents 
and passage. 


Chinese emigrants left last year by 
tens of thousands their native country 
and sought refuge or otherwise making 
their new homes abroad wherever and 
whenever foreign countries permitted 
their entry. (As long as the Siamese 
authorities did not restrict Chinese 
immigration, unending shiploads of 
mostly Swatow natives were, often in 
shockingly inhuman surroundings, dis- 
gorged at Bangkok; this business was 
much reduced during the second half 
of Jast year when the institution of 
a Siamese immigration qucta deprived 
many of the Chinese shipowners of 
indulging in the exploitation of 
Swatow’s “human cargo’’). 


After the end of war overseas Chin- 
ese returned in large numbers to see 
their families and after a stay in their 
native places returned to the US, 
Canada, “Malaya, Philippines etc. 


Next to the very large Chinese pas- 
senger traffic came the flow oi foreign- 
ers who were lucky tc leave disturbed 
Shanghai and North China; many of 
them left for the U.S., Australia and 
other parts of the British Common- 
wealth and European countries, a large 
number of them having come, prior 
to the outbreak of the war in Europe 
(1939), from Central and Eastern 
Europe to find in. the ex-International 
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SHIPPING REPORTS 
Traffic by Junks. 


In addition to the vucean-going ton- 
nage, a considerable traffic in cargo 
and passengers between Hong Kong 
and the neighbouring provinces of 
China and the Colony of Macao is be- 
ing carried on by sailing and motor 
junks, but river steamers, British and 
foreign, also account for a fair propor- 
tion. A large number of steam 
launches and junks serves the port as 
ancillary craft for the larger shipping. 
With more vessels becoming steadily 
available, river steamer sailings to 
Canton, West River ports and Macao 
have increased last year in number, in 
spite of the severe import restrictions 
imposed by the Chinese Government, 
and the threats of terrorist organisa- 
tions, for the purpose cf extortion, to 
place bombs aboard particular vessels. 
Approximately 1,000 junks were 
engaged during 1947 in trading be- 
tween Hong Kong and the ports of 
South China; of these 186 were me- 
chanically propelled. 


Mechanical propulsion for junks ficst 
began in 1940 as a means of combat- 
ting the Japanese blockade of South 
China. The trend developed during 
the years of the Japanese occupation, 
as their losses in merchant shipping 
forced the Japanese to rely to an ever 
greater extent upon this type of craft 
for the maintenance of their com- 
munications. The manifest advantages 
of motor junks over sailing junks will 
undoubtedly result in a further mark- 
ed development in this direction. 


Improved Port Services. 


The rehabilitation of port services 
ana the clearing of the harbour area 
have made further considerable pro- 
gress in 1947. Lighters, still at ithe 
end of 1946 a potential source of con- 
gestion, are now available in adequate 
numbers, and the possibility of delays 


Settlements and Foreign Concessions, 
often with the permission of the 
Japanese authorities then in control of 
coastal China temporary shelter. 


A number of local shipping firms are 
fully booked until September especially 
on the Africa runs where increasing 
interest by holiday makers and emi- 
grants has been evidenced. The Union 
of South Africa and British Africa ap- 
pear to many as the lands of the fu- 
ture and a resettlement movement of 
energetic, enterprising and resourceful 
pecple is now underway. As _ tourist 
traffic is now to resume after many 
years of suspension, and the desire to 
go places has been strongly stimulated 
by literature and film, the “mysterious” 
Orient should receive its due share of 
this business and shipping firms may 
look into the future, as regards pas- 
senger traffic, with well founded op- 
timism. 
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to shipping on this account is remote. 
Some congestion of cdvered srorage 
space, caused by the import restric- 
tions imposed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, was experienced last year but 
at no time did it reach serious pro- 
pertions. Facilities for berthing, both 
alongside and at buoys, are now ade- 
cuate for the volume of shipping at 
present visiting the port. Further im- 
provement in the number of mooring 
buoys is dependent upon the arrival 
of new material; the end of the year 
1948 will see the pre-war position fully 
restored. 


The removal of wrecks, both major 
and minor, from the harbour made 
great progress during 1947, and only 
two major wrecks now remain in the 
ccmmercial section of the harbour. 
Drydocking and repair facilities, which 
were extensive before the war, are 
now fully restored, and the construc~ 
tion of ships up to 10,000 tons is again 
possible, subject only to the limitations 
imposed by shortage of supplies. To 
facilitate communications between 


-ships and their agents and the Har- 


tour Authorities, a lamp signalling 
service, for which a small .charge is 
made, has been _ instituted; lamp 
stations have been installed both in 
Hong Kong and in Kowloon. 


Committees for Advise and Control. 


In accordance with the recommend- 
ation of a committee appointed 
locally in 1946, a Port Committee, on 
which are represented British and Chi- 
nese shipping and commercial interests 
es well as the Harbour, Railway and 
Public Works Authorities, was ap- 
pointed to advise on major policy issues 
with regard to the administration of 
the Port. A Port Executive Commit- 
tee, on which are represented British 
and Chinese shipping and commercial 
interests as well as the Harbour. Rail- 
way and Public Works Authorities, 
was appointed to advise on major policy 
issues with regard to the administration 
of the Ports. A Port Executive Com- 
mittee, originally formed in 1945, con- 
tinues to exercise day +o day control 
over the Port. The welfare arrange- 
ments for visiting seamen are super- 
vised by a Port Weliare Committee 
appointed by the Governor. 
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INDUSTRIAL & BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


HONGKONG 


Import Requirements of Steel & Iron Materials 


The Hongkorig Government has com- 
pleted an extensive survey into the 
minimum requirements of unfabricated 
iron and steel materials for the two 
years of 1948 and 1949 by local ship- 
builders, metai ware manufacturing 
factories and public utility companies 
as well as for construction projects of 
buildings of any type to be undertaken 
by Government and private parties. 


According to Mr. E. E. Hagger, Chief 
of the Trade and Industry Section of 
Department of Supplies, Trade & In- 
dustry, the Colony will require at least 
246,979 long tons of such vital materials 
in these two years to enable dock- 
yards, industrial establishments, Gov- 
ernment and private housing construc- 
tion interests to carry out the pro- 
posals for the rehabilitation of the 
Colony and to realise more construc- 
tion schemes as well as to maintain 
the current production level of metal 
manufacturing. 


Steel Allocations by London 


With a view to ensuring an ade- 
quate supply to meet the Colony’s 
estimated needs, the local Government 
has submitted detailed figures for 
various types of unfabricated iron and 
steel materials to the Secretary of 
State in London hoping that a part 
of Hongkong’s requirements may be 
made available by the Home Govern- 
ment by allocating a percentage of the 
steel and iron production of British 
manufacturers for use in colonial ter- 
ritories., 


Hongkong may, in case of its pro- 
posals being approved, draw 60,235 
tons, or 25 percent of the total re- 
quirements from the United Kingdom, 
while the remaining 75 percent, or 
186,746 tons is anticipated to be im- 
ported from the United States. Whea 
compared with the imports of steel and 
iron materials for 1947 which amount- 
ed to 74,198 tons, the estimated aver- 
age annual requirements for 1948-9 
are about 65 percent higher. 


Steel for Industrial 
construction 


& Building Re- 


It must be remembered, however, 
that owing to the shortage of steel 
supplies, the Colony had to defer many 


building projects and _ rehabilitation 
schemes for railway and tramway 
tracks, and dockyards were. largely 


prevented from carrying out new con- 
structions. The present increase in the 
requirements is based on a foreseeable 
reconstruction programme which js 
now progressing on a large scale by 
dockyards, public utilities and the 
building industry. 


In the past it had been almost im- 
possible to procure steel from the 


United Kingdom as British rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction schemes. re- 
quired almost all its own production, 
while imports from the United States 
had been difficult on account of the 
universal dollar shortage and also be- 
cause of the restrictions on export 
permits by the American Government. 


Financing of Steel 
U.S. 


Imports from the 


Future imports from the United 
Kingdom of the estimated 60,233 tons 
should face no difficulty as sterling 
payment remains the basis, but imports 
of the estimated 186,746 tons from the 
United States will be possible only if 
adequate official exchange could be 


HONGKONG’S 


REQUIREMENTS OF 
& IRON MATERIALS FOR 


April 28: 


apportioned by Exchange Control 
which, in turn, depends on the earn- 
ing capacity of -the Control and the 
continued shipment of local and im- 
ported commodities to the United 
States. It has been and remains the 
policy of Government to allocate for- 
eign exchange at the official rate to 
dockyards and factories for their pro- 
curing essential materials for increased 
production and rehabilitation purposes. 
It cannot, however, be envisaged that 
Government would also finance imports 
of steel and iron materials by import- 
ers from official exchange funds. 


Industrial establishments may apply 
for foreign exchange allocation to. 
finance imports of steel and iron 
materials for their own use to the 
Trade and Industry Section of the De- 
partment of S.T. & I., which after 
examination of applications may re- 
commend to Exchange Control the 
granting of official U.S. currency sales. 


UNFABRICATED 
1948 & 1949 


STEEL 


Following are detailed figures of the estimated requirements compiled 
by the Trade and Industry Section under Mr. Hagger for the two years 


ending Dec. 31, 1949: 
Estimated Estimated Aggregate Aggregaie 
Pp Tonnage tonnage tonnage tonnage 
Description to be to be in 1948/9 in 1948/9 
obtained obtained for Main- for New 
from U.K. from U.S.A. tenance Work 
1. STEEL SHEETS 
All gauges up to 3/32” 395 25,877 650 25,622 
Galvanized Iron Plain = 1,557 499 1,058 
sd Iron Corrugated — 344 324 20 
2. TIN PLATES 
Assorted Oot. cis ae 9,234 3,196 — 12,430 
WASTER epee caccemene wma 720 16,720 —_ 17,440 
38. CONSTRUCTION STEEL 
NUS M Bars: thee. oo oe ete 15,030 104,417 5,714 113,733 
MNS: "Angles® oiy..cek woe 222 ae 97 125 
M.S: "Tees: Seon. ciw cere 122 — 41 81 
MES. Channels. cscs.cs 178 a 63 109 
MES RRAtS: © erantrsurenmeanreren 138 — 61 77 
M.S JOIstsiwaties che see 400 — 200 200 
4. STEEL RAILS 
Rails, Points, Crossings, 
ete, Ore RG Rees 3,280 — 3,280 —_ 
Rails etc. for docks, tram- 
WAY Swe Gunes dia 1,000 — 500 509 
5. OTHER STEEL & IRON 
Plates= -Bollerwen. net ‘ 262 — 160 102 
Plates Chequered ....... 712 —- 656 56 
Plates Ships Mien: deere: 19,300 2,660 11,850 10,110 
Plates. Otnerwa ces nvokiesc 76 — 65 11 
TUDES MB OM CLAN eter Ales « 497 _ 464 33 
Pipe Galvanized ........ 997 — 892 105 
Pipe Blacks jaunaamset tiara sis 1,026 — 924 102 
WAG Shae rior deeb ae _- 775 — 775 
Wire: ROK seiackisess, crapeeaken ee — 22,000 — 22,000 
Wire Galvanized Iron 23 — 23 _ 
Hoops A se MOCO ee 50 100 — 150 
PiBy WOK eat mewn akanens 1,022 8,000 OS 7,750 
Tron & Steel N.E.O. 5,531 1,100 3,366 3,265 
Bars Cold Finished ..... 12 — 18 —— 
EO VATE Saran ereset isi 60,233 186,746 31,125 215,854 
(Note: All the figures listed in the above table are long tons.) 
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Requirements by Industry, Building 
Interests and Government. 


Of the 246,979 tons estimated for the 
two-year period, 31,125 tons will be 
required for general maintenance and 
215,854 tons for new work. According 
to estimated requirements of various 
groups, industrial establishments, prin- 
cipally dockyards, will absorb 176,689 
out of the estimated 246,979 tons; 
public utilities will take 54,306 tons, 
while Government will need 15,984 
tons for the Public Works Department 
to carry out its rehabilitation and re- 
constructions programme. 


The requirements for new work 
have been estimated after taking into 
consideration several projects for 
which capital equipment has already 
been on order in the United Kingdom 
and the United States, though delivery 
dates are still uncertain. The amount 
of steel sheets and tinplates totalling 
58,043 tons for the 1948/49 period will 
be almost entirely absorbed by local 
factories in the manufacturing of 
various commodities for export. The 
continuance of supplies of unfabricated 
steel for local factories is considered 
most important for the maintenance of 
the Colony’s sound economy. 
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Constructional steel materials ag- 
gregating 120,507 tons will constitute 
nearly 50 percent of the Colony’s total 
requirements for the next two years. 
They will be used for the extensive 
building programme which is only now 
getting underway owing to the previous 
lack of unfabricated iron and steel in 
the past two and a half years since 
liberation. This extensive building 
programme includes: housing schemes 
already mapped out by architects and 
builders; the construction of new piers 
and sea walls for the Harbour; 10 new 
police stations; clinics and a _ sana- 
torium; hospital quarters; workshops; 
offices and flats for Government staff. 


Apart from a small quantity re- 
quired by local dockyards for improv- 
ing their inter-dock rails, all the 
estimated 4,280 tons of steel rails will 
be required for the rehabilitation of 
the Kowloon-Canton Railway. 


Other steel requirements estimated 
for the period of a total of 64,149 tous 
will be primarily allotted to local 
dockyards for repairing ships and re- 
habilitating slipways, dry docks and 
buildings as well as for constructing 
three new ships which have already 
been on order by shipping companies 
with one of the dockyards. 


EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 


The clearing total for the month of 
March amounted to the all-time record 
of $780,180,420. This large figure was 


partly due to the increase in gold 
transactions in the Colony during 
March. However, business in mer- 


chandise imports and exports has also, 
as will be seen from the Colony’s trade 
figures published elsewhere in this 
issue, improved over the previous 
month (February). On the other hand 
trading at the Stock Exchange was 
weaker than in February. The ac- 
tivity in the local real estate market 
Was markedly strengthened. 


Not included in Hongkong Clearing 
House total are the very large amounts 
cleared between the native banks and 
other banking enterprises in the 
Colony which are not admitted to or 
otherwise abstain from securing mem- 
bership in H.K. Clearing House. The 
larger portion of gold transactions is 
not going through the accounts of 
Clearing House member banks who, 
moverover, discourage gold _ brokers 
and dealers to use their banking facili- 
ties. A conservative estimate puts the 
figure responsible for gold transactions 
which affected the March Clearing 
House total at $109 million. 


The very great expansion of busi- 
ness in the Colony in 1948 as against 
the corresponding period in 1947 will 
be seen from the figures below :— 


Hongkong Clearing House Monthly 
Totals (in HK dollars): 


C5 

1948 1947 
January 690,869,863 442,070,008 
February 624,267,531 460,807,509 
March 780,180,420 464,164,534 


2,095,317,814 1,367,042,051 


The increase in business activity, as 
expressed in the Clearing House 
figures, for the first quarter of 1948 
against the same period of 1947 would 
amount to over 50%. 


For the whole year of 1947 clearings 
totalled $6,595 million, or a monthly 
average of $550 million. The highest 
monthly clearing figure in 1947 was 
$642,913,034 (May). 


The currency issue of the Colony 
amounts at present to $680 million (the 
note issue of Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp. accounting for over 
90% of the total). Abcut a year ago 
the circulation of Hongkong currency 
notes was $480 million. (Prewar cir- 
culation, i.e. 1938, $235 million). 


* * * s 


EXCHANGE BANKS IN HONG 
KONG 
There are 29 Commercial Banks 


licensed by Hongkong Government to 
conduct business in foreign exchange. 
Twenty-three banks are members of 
the Exchange Banks Association of 
Hongkong, and six banks are 
members. 


non- 
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The following banks are members 
ot the Association:— 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
& China (the manager of which bank 
is traditionally the Chairman of the 
Association), Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, Mercantile Bank 
of India, (the aforementioned 3 banks 
are British institutions); National City 
Bank of New York (U.S.), Nether- 
lands Trading Society (Netherlands), 
Bank of China, Bank of Communica- 
tions (Chinese Government institu- 
tions), Bank of East Asia—the afore- 
mentioned eight banks are members 
of the Committee of the Association; 
Banque de VIndochine (French), 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank 
(Nederlandsch Indische Handelsbank), 
Chase Bank (U.S.), American Express 
Co., Ine. (U.S.), Thos. Cook & Son 
Ltd. (British), Chinese Postal Remit- 
tances & Savings Bank (Chinese Gov- 
ernment), Banque Eelge pour l’Etran- 
ger (Belgian), Bank of Canton, Over- 
sea-Chinese Banking Corp., China & 
South Sea Bank, Shanghai Commer- 
cial & Savings Bank, Young Brothers 
Banking Corporation, Bank ot Kwangsi, 
National Commercial & Savings Bank 
(Chinese), Farmers Bank of China 
(Chinese Government). 


The following banks are licensed 
but non-members of the Association: 


Provincial Bank of Kwangtung, Pro- 
vincial Bank of Fukien (Chinese Pro- 
vincial Government banks), Kincheng 
Banking Corporation, Manufacturers 
Bank of China (Chinese commercial 
banks), E. D. Sassoon Banking Cor- 
poration (British), Underwriters Bank 
(U.S.). 


* * * * 


US$ TRANSACTIONS 


With continued absence of gold im- 
porters in the exchange markets and 
merchant demand only on a moderate 
scale the local unofficial US$ market 
vuled weak. Reports from abroad in- 
dicate that there is much more con- 
fidence in the stability of sterling than 
fur many months past’ The operation 
of the European Recovery Program is 
bound to support the official cross rate. 
In all international markets the un- 
cfticial cross rate advanced and so did 
the rates even for pound notes. 
Although there are some powerful in- 
terests who wish to profit from a feel- 
ing of uneasiness about sterling and 
continue to influence the markets with 
reports about the possible devaluation 
of sterling, the general public seems to 
have now abandoned’ the idea of an 
official lowering of the London/New 
York cross rate. 


Gold importers are now biding their 
time, hoping for better prices in China 
and meanwhile disposing of parts of 
their holdings in New York. The un- 
official TT New York rate should re- 
main on last week’s level or even im- 
prove further; a cross rate of US$ 2.80 
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appears to be generally taken for 
granted. Many speculative hoards in 
the U.S. have been liquidated during 
the last two weeks as holders do not 
foresee a strong rate and prefer to 
utilise their free funds in New York 
in more profitable counters, Several 
Hongkong investors in Chicago wheat 
and New York securities have recently 
repatriated their funds after having 
closed their books with little if any 
profits at all at the end of their Ameri- 
can financial adventures, 


Last week’s highest & lowest prices 
here were (in HK§ per US$ 100): 
notes 572-564; drafts 575-569; TT 581- 
570; the unofficial cross rate moving 
between US$ 2.75 to 2.79. 


Transactions in the native banks’ 
market were as follows (April 19-24): 
TT New York US$ 1,320,000; drafts 
298,500; notes 265,000, Outside the 
Iceal native banks exchange some. sales 
usually take place in TT New York 
which may aggregate often sums equal 
to exchange dealings. Arbitrage 
transactions are only to a small extent 
refiected in locally reported sales figures 
for TT. 


On the average US$ transactions in 
the local unofficial market amount per 
month to US$ 4 to 5 million for TT, 
about US$ 2 to 3 million for Jrafts 
(one mostly from overseas Chinese, 
either directly to Hongkong or via 
China markets), and about US$ 1 mil- 
lion for notes (a large percentage 
taken up by small investors and 
speculators). Drafts are largely selling 
in denominations of US$ 1,000 to 
5,000; smaller drafts (200 and lower) 
sell at a small discount. Notes are 
held in very large amounts in Hong- 
kong but the market — native banks, 
exchange shops — do not dispose of 
more than some US$ 200,000. The US 
notes hoarders are still on the increase 
with many Chinese from the north 
coming down heavily loaded with US 
currency which, however, does not feed 
the local market except in small 
amounts, 


GOLD TRANSACTIONS 


The shipments to China remain on a 
small scale ang prices in Shanghai, 
Hankow, Canton etc. do not offer any 
profits for bullion dealers here. The 
market remains sluggish and even 
rumour spreading has not caused any 
excitement. Gold traders will have to 
wait out the present stagnation and to 
hope for stronger demand in not too 
distant a time. Until that change 
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comes local prices will stay depressed 
and the cross rate cannot be expected 
to reach US$ 50. 


Highest & lowest prices last week 
(per tael in HK$): 34212—333%, 
equalling cross rates per oz. of US$ 
48% to 49. Transactions were: spot sales 
inside the Exchange 21,355 taels, out- 
side the Exchange 19,600 taels; For- 
ward sales for delivery 111,540 taels 
and fictitious business 538,000 taels. 


Most active native banks last week 
were Hang Seng, Wing Loong, Hang 
Loong, Wing Tai and Tai Kung. Total 
imports from Macao were around 20,- 
000 taels while shipments to Shanghai 
averaged 3,000 taels per trading day; 
Canton purchases were very few al- 
though the market there was very 
active as Shanghai and Hankow flight 
capital arrived in increasing amounts 
and swamped the financial and com- 
modity markets of Canton and South 
China. 


The gold market depression has 
caused again some efforts in Macao to 
airlift gold into Burma and one load of 
abcut 10,000 ozs. was last week routed 
to Rangoon, Arrivals of gold in Macao 
have become less voluminous and the 
largest quantity discharged last week 
was only about 18,000 taels. 


Current gold importers’ calculations 
are as follow: cost price per oz. US$ 
4114, at local TT New York of HK$ 
580 equalling HK$ 289; air freight to 
Macao via Saigon HK$ 2, insurance 
$1.50, import duty plus “squeeze” $7 
to 10, transport from Macao to Hong- 
kong about $7 per tael, refining (in 
case of 22 carat sheets) $3 per tael. 
In US$, the cost of one ounce delivered 
Hongkong comes now to 48. 


The Shanghai black market sold gold 
at an equivalent price of HK$ 350/360 
per tael; the week opened at CN$_ 40 
million per ounce, went down to 87, 
and ciosed around 39 million. Canton 
opened at HK$ 336/337 per tael, went 
up 84214, closed around $340. 


Outport quotations 
the week were:— 

Swatow, Gold Price—CN$43 million. 
T.T. Hongkong—124,000, T.T. Shang- 
hai—96.5. 


Amoy. Gold Price—CN$41.5 million. 


at the close of 


Hongkong Notes—121,000, US$—690,- 
000. T.T, Shanghai—93.5. 
Singapore. Gold Price per tael— 


Straits $195 buying and $198 selling. 


Bangkok, Goid Price per 15 grs.— 
538 Ticals. T.T, Hongkong—372. 
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SILVER BUSINESS 


Exporters were buying some lots al- 
though prices skyrocketed here. One 
tael reached the record price of $4.38 
(lowest for the week $4.34) although 
New York remains unchanged. Sales 
in the market were, however, very few; 
bars: 19,300 taels, silver dollar coins 
for a value of $4,000 only (at average 
price of $2.77 per coin), and silver 
subsidiary coins (20 cents each) for a 
value of $72,000 (at average price of 
$2.10 per coin), As a business pro- 
position for exporters the silver market 
is dead. 


BANK NOTE MARKETS. 


More interest was shown in pound 
notes as the prices in New York and 
other foreign markets improved. The 
local rate is, however, much lower 
than New York where Bank of Eng- 
land notes (£1.) now sell around US$ 
2.50 while the jiocal bank note cross 
rate is only US$ 2.30. 


Piastre notes remain on the weak 
side with $11-1114 for the legal tender 
and $9-9% for the “Ideo” notes being 
paid. Sales on the spot market valued 
HKS$ 5,220,0000, and on the forward 
market $5 milion. 


Guilder speculators were much dis-~ 
appointed about the weakness of the 
rate especially when it slumped to $44 
(per 100 Nica  guiders) although to- 
wards the end of the week buyers came 
into the market once again and ship- 
ped larger amounts out to Singapore. 


CHINESE MONEY MARKETS 


In spite of the gailoping inflation 
and the incessant deterioration of the 
finances of Nanking the official open 
market rate of Central Bank of China 
remained unchanged. The unofficial 
quotations registered further increases: 


Shanghai:—US notes CN$ 740,000 
high, 660,000 low; HK notes CN$ 140,- 
000 high, 128,000 low. TT New York 
and US drafts quote between 5 to 10% 
above bank note rates. HK _ notes 
quote between US$ 5.50 to 5.60. 


Canton:—HK notes opened CN$ 142,- 
500, closed 128,000, most sales being 
done at 130 to 133 7000. 


In the table of Unofficial Quotations 
on the Hongkong Exchange Market 
published regularly in this Review it 
was found necessary, as from April 19, 
tc alter the unit of CN$ quotations 
from one million to ten million in 


Eee eee 
HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 


Gold per Tael 


April High Low High Low 
19 338% 33314 83% 79 
20 339% 336% 80% 80 
21 342% 33614 80 78 
22 341% 336%, 81% 80 
23 ~=338 336% 82% 81% 
24 337%, 334% 81% 8034 


Car (per ten million) 


Forward 


S’hai Canton US (per 100) Pound 
High Low tT.T. T.T. Notes Draft TT. ILC.$ Guilder Baht Note 
86 76 74 69 568 572 576 11 48 25M 13 
80 79% 718Y%, 75 571 575 579 11% 47 2515 13.1 
8054 80% T9%4 19 569 575 581 11% 4614 25s LBL 
8314 801% 8014 78 £68 575 579 11% 441/4 25% Toe 
82% 81 Ye 7175 717% 566 S13 677 11% 4434 251% V3Ai 
8016 791 73% 74% 564 571 576 11% 46 26 13.2 
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view of the progressive depreciation 
of Chinese money. Last week record- 
ed for TT Canton a low rate of HK$ 
69 per CN$ 10 million, 


Highest and lowest rates (per CN$ 
10 million):—spot notes HK$ 8314-79; 
forward notes $83%-76; TT Shanghai 
$81-74; TT Canton 80%-69, 


Local sales were reported as follows: 
—CN$ 1,690 billion TT Shanghai, 334 
billion TT Canton, 50% billion spot 
notes, 50 billion forward notes. 


Inflation is getting out of hand; all 
planning by the Nanking ‘Treasury 
and Central Bank of China to slow 
down the rate of currency debauching 
appears to have been defeated. 


The speed at which huge piles of 
paper money are turned over, and the 
nation-wide circulation of private and 
bank managers’ cheques accelerate the 
movement of money and means of vay- 
ment to a fantastic degree. Nobody 
wents to be kept holding a picul of 
Chinese money as it visibly depreciates 
in purchasing value. The _ possession 
of this money for only a day longer 
than absolutely necessary amounts to 
effective expropriation fof the indivi- 
dual by the State. 


CONTROL OVER BANKS IN 
SHANGHAI: 


The theoretically all-powerful Fin- 
ance Control Bureau, an organisation 
in which the secret service has 
secured strong representation, is con- 
tinually screening, arresting, fining and 
otherwise suitably treating financial 
and trading firms in Shanghai. The 
latest public report of the Bureau 
states that no less than 66 banking 
firms have been penalized during Feb- 
ruary and March for not observing 
prevailing finance regulations. Of 
those 66 cases, 19 referred to as illicit 
banks were ordered to close down apart 
from paying fines. Eight banks were 
found “to keep fictitious accounts; 
they were fined and ordered to dismiss 
their managers. One bank was ord2r- 
ed to reorganize, 38 were warned 
against carrying out business transac- 
tions in what was called “improper 
ways.” 


ACCELERATION OF CIRCULATION: 


Most commercial firms in Shanghai 
carry on with bank overdrafts as no- 
body wishes to keep any substantial 
amounts on current account. The loss 
on account of inflation incurred by 
people or companies keeping a credit 
balance with their banks is usually 
considerably larger than the payment 
of interest on overdrafts although these 
rates are moving around 22-35% per 
month. It is, however, not easy to 
obtain adequate overdrafts from com- 
mercial and native banks as a con- 
sequence of the general practice to 
take up loans whenever possible. 


During recent months a system of 
effecting payments by means of private 
cheques without funds has become 
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popular even among the reputable and 
old established companies as they all 
are anxious not to be caught with Chi- 
nese money in their hands, in fact 
they are trying to be one step ahead 
of currency depreciation. The system 
operates as follows:— 


Before a remittee in Shanghai ob- 
tains funds from other places in Chinn 
he either loans out, at high private in- 
terest, such funds (provided that the 
bank will cover his cheques) or pur-~ 
chases directly commodities, e.g. cotton 
yarn, to cover himself against losses 
from depreciation. The seller of 
cotton yarn will immediately purchase 
other commodities, say piece goods. 
Such transactions may continue for 
several days by nieans of a' private 
cheque, issued by a reputable firm, 
endorsed by other reputable firms, but 
without any cover in the bank. Such 
transactions amount, in effect, to for- 
ward trading in commodities by means 
of cheques which, in many cases, are 
postdated or issued on the understand- 
ing that they are not to be paid into 
the bank before a specified date. 


TRADE BETWEEN 
HONGKONG & JAPAN 


Over the past year about 60 traders 
have been engaged, off and on, with 
trade between Hong Kong and Japan. 
These are mostly importers. 


The general trade with Japan, both 
imports and exports, still passes 
through Government/S.C.A.P. two way 
account and is regulated largely ky 
the credit held in favour of Hong 
Kong in that account. 


The credit over the past few months 
has not been sufficient to allow of 
finance facilities for imports being 
granted as freely as in the past. It 


has therefore been found necessary 
to list merchants with regular trading 


records with Japan and to decide on 
limits to which each firm could draw 
on the US$ two way account, against 
firrn offers from Japan. These limits 


have been based on previous trade re- 
cords. No general allocations of dollar 


credit are given. 


Jn many cases the amount which 
could be allowed to a merchant has 
been found so small as to make the 
business uninteresting, but where mer- 
chants have been successful in making 
exports to Japan _ consideration has 
been given to providing them to some 
extent with additional exchange for 
financing their import trade from that 
country. Consideration is also given 
in the same way to Hong Kong firms 
who have sent their own representa- 
tives from the Colony to Japan. 
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HONGKONG STOCK 
& SHARE MARKET 


A definite improvement in sentiment 
pervaded the market during the week. 
April 19 to April 23. Prices hardened 
each day on all popular issues, result- 
ing in a larger turnover. Volume 
totalled 78,154 shares of an approxim- 
ate value of $3 millions, an increase 
of $1 million compared with the pre- 
ceding period. 


The feature was a moderate daily 
improvement, providing the first sign 
of a reversal of trend since the begin- 
ning of March. This is regarded as 
an important indication by observers. 
According to them it denotes the mar- 
ket is now upward, and will probably 
move to higher levels gradually with 
intermittent dips. 


An additional bullish factor to those 
mentioned in our last issue is the ex- 
pectation of a general improvement in 
trade, i.e. imports and exports. The 
official figures of the Colony’s trade for 
March and _ for the first quarter of 
1948, compared with 1947, show that 
the upswing in this respect has not 
ceased. Should the prospects be 
brighter, through the removal of sev- 
eral political uncertainties, they will 
influence share prices, particularly 
those of companies which are known 
to be doing better this year. 


Devaluation of £? 


Brokers and many investors still are 
talking about the future of £. ‘The 
publication of Britain’s trade figures 
for the month of March showed the 
largest unfavourable balance _ since 
September of last year. The adverse 
balance was given as £51 millions, or, 
roughly U.S.$200 millions at the official 
exchange rate. Compared with Febru- 
ary the adverse balance was about £20 
millions higher. The trading position 
is not improved by holding the £ at 
U.S.$4. 


Report of Committee, Stock Exchange 


Business written last week has been 
on slightly more generous lines, and 
the heavy investments, particularly 
Union of Canton, have received atten- 
tion. There are shares whose present 
quotations are attracting notice and 
this has led to some price resistance. 


Whilst this resistance has not been 
followed by any great upsurge, quite 
a few quotations at the close make 
better showing than those of last week. 


Dividends declared this week are:— 
Canton Insurance Office $12 account of 
its 1946 Working; Union of Canton 
27/6, Indo-China S.N. Co. 6% on Pref. 
shares (6/—), 10% on Deferred shares 
(10/—) and bonus on Deferred of 10% 
(10/-). 
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Price Index 


The Felix Ellis price index of twelve 
representative active local stocks de- 
picts the reversal of trend. It rose 
slightly every day of the week, that 
is to say, five consecutive days, and 
represented a net gain of .88 for the 
period. Day-by-day his averages 
were: Apr. 19, 143.62; Apr. 20, 143.67; 
Apr. 21, 143.88; Apr. 22, 144.34; Apr. 
23, 144.44, The low for 1948 was 
143.56 at the close of the previous 
week, while the high was 148.68 on 
February 12. The High and Low for 
1947 were 155.82 and 123.88 respective- 
ly. 


Company Reports 


The Report and Accounts of the 
HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK 
CO. for 1947 showed a net profit for 
the year of $3,384,974. A dividend was 
declared of 70 cents per share, less 
tax, absorbing $630,000. After other 
appropriations $1,568.454 was carried 
forward to 1948 account. The balance 
of the unissued shares, amounting to 
527,125 shares, was issued in May 1947, 
thus increasing the paid up capital to 
$10 millions. A premium of $10 was 
levied on 500,000 of those shares whiie 
the balance of 27,125 was issued at 
par. This issue provided the company 
with slightly more than $10 millions. 
However, comparing the total Assets 
of the Company at the end of 1947 
with that at the end of March 1946, 
a period of 19 months, it shows an 
increase of $19 millions, that is $10 
millions from the new issue and $9 
millions from unappropriated profits. 
A remarkable achievement. Now that 
the company has been completely re- 
habilitated, and is in an enviable finan- 
cial position, dividend distributions 
commensurate with net earnings can- 
not be justifiably withheld. 


Dividends 


UNION INSURANCE has declared a 
net dividend of 27/6 per share. 


INDO-CHINA S.N. Co. has declared 
6% or 6/— on the Preference shares, 
and a dividend of 10% and a bonus 
of 10%, making a total £1 per share 
on the Deferred shares. 


Business Done 


GOVERNMENT. LOANS: 
100%, 34% at 101. 

BANKS: H.K. BANKS at 2,040. 

INSURANCES: CANTON INSUR- 
ANCE at 400; H.K. FIRE at 300; 
UNIONS at 790, 787%, 785, 790. 

DOCKS & GODOWNS: H.K. DOCKS 
at 2942, 29, 29.30, 32; CHINA PROV-~ 
IDENTS at 21%%, 21%, 21%, 2134, 22%, 
23, 234%, 231%, 2334, 24, 24%. 

HOTEL & LANDS: H.K. HOTEL at 
18, 17%, 18, 18%, 18%; H.K. LAND 
at 82%; S’HAI LAND at 5%, 5.80, 544; 
HUMPHREYS at 24. 

UTILITIES: H.K. TRAMS at 22%, 
22Y%4, 224, 2234, 23, 234%, 231%; STAR 
FERRY at 131, 130, 128; YAUMATI 


4% at 
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CONSUMPTION AND TRADE OF LIQUORS, 


WINE 


Registering an increase of 75 percent 
ever the average quarterly figures for 
1247, the total Hongkong imports and 
the local production of liquor, wine, 
beer and Chinese spirits for the first 
quarter of 1948, from January through 
March, amounted to 608,587 gallons. 


Of the total, 449,697 gallons, or 74 
percent were for local consumption, 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES: 


AND BEER IN 


HONGKONG 


and 121,741 gallons for export, 17,781 
gallons for shipstores and the remain- 
ing 19,468 gallons were denatured. 


Following are detailed statistics for 
local consumption, imports, re-exports 
and local production of liquors, wines, 
beer and Chinese spirits for the first 
quarter of 1948: 


FOR FIRST QUARTER, 1948 


Import Re-export 
Class of Liquor ex Bond Duty-paid Re-export for Denatured 
(Gallons) (Gallons) (Gallons) Shipstores (Gallons) 
(Gallons) 
EUROPEAN TYPE 
Taigueur ) Fite oeucteecrsere cre 2,037 1,101 900 36 
Champagne: ). 2. eenees <i 1,073 Bye 531 20 
Sparkling Wine ........ 401 53 346 2 
Brandy, Sri acer 23,104 9,763 13,041 300 
Wihiskys) 20fsk, sa « ancies 25,864 16,902 7,483 1,47 
Git ante eecetins es 9,346 5,059 2,639 1,648 
RUM Me voieenesies he aces 577 402 a2 103 100 
ROYvte acre tee aehows Sede 8,428 7,038 1,338 52 
SHEEP. Ca earners 1,450 670 723 57 
Vermouthimic fin aoa 1,244 478 725 41 
SEH WINe ono coeousinr ots 26,008 2,873 23,089 46 
‘Bitters. 8 cen see Cin ee 143 60 80 3 
Cider tha, aukaotoecteeinnc 275 223 52 
BeertS-a Stout...- a weer 164,124 140,004 11,738 12,382 
ROTA @ is, bret cameo azccy 264,074 185,148 62,705 16,221 100 
CHINESE TYPE 
D5 TE ESDITIt el, eee ate 51,435 12,220 39,215 
Over 25%eSpirite sees 30,299 10,154 19,341 804 
TLOtalae gets. cake ei 81,734 22,374 58,556 804 
Local Production 
EUROPEAN TYPE 
Local: Beers iiiakin skis ec 61,445 59,405 480 1,560 
ocala Gin ge aacnasnw wre 207 207 
Locale aye encase Bie 1,460 1,160 300 
MDOtal ~ eee ste rare iets 63,112 60,772 480 1,560 300 
CHINESE TYPE 
25 Tose SPIT twe racemes, weve 193,620 175,356 18,264 
Over 259 -Spirite. oie ste 6,047 6,047 
Totaly Adeag etalcnedt cuss 199,667 181,403 18,264 


FERRY at 50%, 52%; CHINA LIGHT 
at 23.85, 23.90, 2314, 23.80, 2334, 23.80, 
24 for the old, while there were no 
transactions of the new; TELEPHONES 
old at 42, 43, 44, 4334, and new at 42, 
41%, 43. 3 

INDUSTRIALS: CEMENTS at 40%, 
40, 4014, 4014, 41, 41%, 42, 42%4, 43, 
42%, 4234; ROPES at 20%, 20, 20%, 
204%; DAIRY FARM at 54, 53; WAT- 
SON X RTS. at 53, 53%, and Rights 
at 2614, 28. 

STORES: CHINA EMPORIUM aj 
121%, 12%; SINCERE 8.90. 

COTTONS: EWOS at 20%, 21. 

RUBBERS: RUBBER TRUST at 4 
and ANGLO JAVA at 7%. 


Mercantile Bank Of 
India Ltd. 


The 55th annual meeting of share- 
holders of the Mercantile Bank of 
India Ltd. was held on April 20 at 
the Bank’s head office in London. Ad- 
dressing the meeting the Chairman 
(Sir Charles A. Innes) outlined the 
financial position of the Bank as fel- 
lows:—The Balance Sheet total now 
exceeds £45 millions, an increase of 
a million on last year’s figure. On the 
Lianilities side there has been a gain 
of a million in the Deposit head. 
Among the Assets there is a consider- 
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IMPORTANCE OF CANTON 


AS CHINA’S CENTRE OF 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


(BY A CHINESE CORRESPONDENT) 


The city of Canton has become a 
boom town for illegal banking busi- 
ness with underground native banks 
shooting up like mushrooms and there 
is 3 strong indication that this principal 
South China city may surpass in im- 
portance as China’s economic and finan- 
cial centre the city of Shanghai. 


Such a development could be fore- 
cast during the last two weeks when 
the rate of exchange for Hongkong 
dollars in the city climbed to a higher 
rate than that prevailed in Shanghai. 
The reason was quite simple _ since 
there was much stronger demand jor 
Hongkong dollars in Canton than in 
the northern port, a result of the un- 
precedented flight of capital to rela- 
tively stabilised South China both from 
the Northeast and from Central China. 


Notwithstanding the close and strict 
watch of the Canton City Government’s 
Finance Control Bureau, underground 
activities in bullion and foreign cur- 
rency speculative transactions by 
licensed and unlicensed commercial 
and native banks and goldsmiths have 
been going on at a larger scale than 
ever witnessed before. 


inerease in Loans Advances and 
This heading now in- 
cludes the Sundry Accounts’ which 
formerly were shown separately, but 
even ii we exclude these Sundry Ac- 
counts, there is a satisfactory increase 
of more than .£3 millions in our Loans 
and Advances. A larger share of our 
resources is now being devoted to the 
finance of trade and commerce, and 
there is some decrease in our. Cash 
and Investments. Our profit is well 
maintained at £183,151, and we are 
glad to have been able to raise the 
dividend for the year to 10 per cent. 
This result has been achieved in spite 
of much heavier taxation and a con- 
siderable increase in our Charges ac- 
count. Increased salaries are the chief 
cause of the rise in our expenditure. 
They have been necessitated by the 
rising cost of living in every country 
where the Bank operates. We are 
rebuilding our bank at Bombay, and 
the extreme shortage of houses in the 
East has compelled us to make pur- 
chases of house property for the use 
of our staff, 


able 
other accounts. 


Current Liabilities total £42,772,524, 
and Current Assets £44,793,253. The 
10% dividend consumed £57,750; issued 
capital £1,050,000 (dividend payment 
less Income Tax at 9s. in the £). 


The note issue of the Bank as at 
December 31, 1947 amounted to £194.- 
392.5.7 equivalent to about HK dollar 
3.1 million. 


Unlicensed Banks’ Operctions. 


There are less than 30 licensed na- 
tive banks in the city in addition to 
about 15 commercial banks. However, 
the exact number of native banks 
operating underground has been con- 
servatively estimated by well inform- 
ec banking circles to be around 100, 
of which number over 40 firms 
were established here in the last two 
months. Of these 40 newly establish- 
ed but unlicensed native banks, 20 
are operated by financiers from Hunan 
and Hupeh, 10 by natives from Kiang- 
su and Chekiang (chiefly from Shang- 
hai) and the other 10 by bankers from 
Hongkong. None of these 100 odd 
licensed and unlicensed commercial 
and native banks can make their ends 
meet unless they take an active part 
in underground gold and foreign cur- 
rency transactions. Each and _ every 
one of these banks is reportedly doing 
a flourishing business with many of 
them setting up branches in nearby 
Provincial towns around Canton. 


Their profitable transactions are aid- 
ed by up-to-the-minute commercial 
information and financial quotations in 
other cities by well organised and 
cperated secret radio stations. To 
cope with the illegal operation of these 
radio stations, the authcrities in Can- 
ton recently offered large sums of re- 
wards for informers payable upon dis- 
covery of illicit wireless stations. To 
some extent the authorities have suc- 
ceeded in breaking down about 10 
illegal stations in the past month. 
Nevertheless, wireless operators are 
one step ahead and usually more alert 
than the authorities by moving their 
stations frequently from one place to 
another within the city. It is estimat- 
ed that the number of such illegal 
radio stations has increased to about 
70 from about 40 a month ago. These 
stations regularly maintain contact 
over the air with their associated 
secret radio stations in Hongkong, 
Macao, Shanghai, Nanking, Tientsin, 
Hankow, Changsha and other principal 
cities in Central China. 


Flourishing Gold Business. 


In January there were about 230 
goldsmiths in the citv, but the number 
increased to 270 at the end of Febru- 
300 at 


ary and further to present. 
Legally, goldsmiths are selling and 
buying ornamental ‘gold over the 
counter to the public. Surreptitiously, 


they are transacting gold bars and for- 
eign currencies, chiefly Hongkong 
dollars, behind the curtain with Can- 
tonese investors and the numerous and 
irtrepid “capital flighters” from other 
parts of China. The newcomers are 
often seen carrying bulging sacks of 
Chinese currency notes and hauling 
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paper money even in private’ motor 
ears to the goldsmiths to purchase 
there the yellow metal or Hongkong 
dollars for safe keeping. These 300 
goldsmiths are reportedly selling 
around 2¢ taels each, or 6,000 taels of 
gold per day to the public. One old 
goldsmith remarked: “We thought .we 
would have nothing to transact some 
six months ago when Government im- 
posed restrictions on gold transactions. 
But today we have too much to do and 
cannot possibly handle daily all trans- 
actions.” 


Futility of Controls 


There are, it is surprising to note, 
still many people who take official de- 
clarations at their face value; how- 
ever, it has always been the same: 
full-sounding and _ often menacing 
words are blared about but business 
goes on as usual with a few victims 
falling here and there, fat sums of 
“squeeze” being pocketed by those who 
just happen to be in power (i.e. peo- 
ple who have bought an official job or 
have secured it through political intri- 
gue, family connections or blackmail). 
Controls remain largely on paper; in 
many instances they .are only instituted 
in order to provide corrupt officials 
with new means of private revenue. 
Flight Capital in Canton. 

The flight of capital to Canton was 
first carried. out in small volume 
through remittances from the North- 
east (Manchuria) the first area in 
China being disturbed by civil war. It 
gradually increased and expanded into 
large volumes of cash and gold brought 
in from North China, the Shanghai- 
Nanking area and western Central 
China. Rich Chinese in the Northeast, 
North and Central China eventually 
moved their entire property and even 
factories to South China. 

As Canton is the next door neigh- 
bour of the British and Portuguese 
Colonies where large quantities of for- 
eign securities and currencies, import- 
ed goods and gold can be brought in, 


it has been chosen by the rich 
Northerners as the new commercial 
and financial centre in the country. 


Merchants in Canton can much easier 
turn over their profits into Hongkong 
dollar or gold holdings than the busi- 
nessmen in Shanghai or in other cities 
of China. They also can hoard the 
mejor Chinese exporteble produce, 
like tung oil. 


Migration to the South. 


Under the present situation, Canton 
is likely to assume and later remain 
the most important economic centre in 
China. There is also the possibility 
that cost of living in Cunton may be- 
come higher than in ary other cities 
of the country, including Shanghai. 

Not only this, Canton may also be- 
come an industrial city as many 
northern industrialists are contem- 
plating to remove more factories for 
safer operations to Hongkong and Can- 
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ton. In addition, it is also likely that 
many of the favourite Chinese public 
shares, now transacted in Shanghai, 
may be brought to, and transacted in 
Canton. 


On the whole, Canton bids fair to be 
in the future controlled by industrial- 
ists and merchants from Shanghai 
with the natives to play second fiddle. 
After all, Shanghailanders are com- 
paratively better off financially and 
more daring and energetic than the 
Cantonese in every walk of life. Their 
morality may not be of the sare order 
as Kwangtung’s but the war years, 
with the many years’ long occupation 
by enemy forees, have also wrought 
havoc with the business ethics of the 
average natives of Canton, Swatow, 
and other trading cities in the South. 


Already the languege of Shanghai 
has become very popular (although 
the hard and sizzling dialect is general- 
ly not liked in the South) and many 
Cantonese are learning the tongue of 
the new masters. There vannot 
be any doubt, a real Migration 
from the Yellow and Yangtse Rivers 


down to the Pearl River has started’ 


and the raging civil war in China may 
yet bring, among many other results, 
the better fusion of the peoples of 
China and the amalgamation of the 
peoples of differing sovial and cultural 
strata into a cohesive group—a nation. 


April 28: 
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HONG KONG’S TRADE REPORT 


FOR MARCH 


1948. 


(BY A TRADE ANALYST) 


after a decline during the last two 
months the Trade Returns showed a 
sharp rise in March. Imports totalled 
$171 million as against $131 million, 
a rise of some $40 million, while ex- 
ports jumped from $92 million in 
February to $115 in the month under 
review, a rise of $23 million. 


On the other hand the swing towards 
non-dollar areas which was manifest 
during February was not maintained 
in the month of March and while im- 
ports from foreign countries rose by 
no less than $52 million, imports from 
the British Empire were down by $13 
million. 


Heavy Rice Imports. 


The trade picture is somewhat dis- 
torted by the enormous shipments of 
rice which arrived during March. An 
increase in imports from Burma, for 
example, of $2 million, and from 
Egypt of $2 million, is accounted for 
solely by imports of rice, while imports 
from Siam jumped by no less than $15 
million, to a total of $22 million, a 
figure which is only exceeded by 
imports from U.S.A. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that of the $22 
million of imports from Siam no less 
than $19 million is on account of rice 
shipments. The decrease in trade in 
imports from the British Empire is 
generally accounted for by a big drop 
in sugar imports compared with the 
previous month. 


Trade with the Empire. 


Imports from the United Kingdom 
dropped by $3 million while sugar 
confectionery was up by $2 million. 
There was a decided drop in the im- 
ports of chemicals, yarn, textile fabrics 
and machinery. Exports to the United 
Kingdom were down by $146 million, 
mainly animal fats and hides. 


Imports of cereals from Australia 
were down by $1 million while there 
was an overall decrease in imports 
from Canada by ¢1 million, mainly 
fishery products and cereals. 


Imports from India, however, in- 
creased by $1 million, mainly petro- 
eum oils. 


Exports to Malaya were up $1 mil- 
lion, mainly textile and manufactured 
clothing. 


Trade with South Africa is growing 
more lively. Imports of coal were up 
by. $i% million and Hong Kong is 
sending additional local manufactured 
textiles and metal goods to the Do- 
minion. Local textiles and manufac- 
tured metalware continues to find an 
increased market in West Africa and 
the West Indies. 


Improved China Trade. 


For the first time in many months 
trade with China showed an increase, 
instead of the usual decrease. Imports 


from North China were up $2% mil-- 
lion of yarn and textiles, from Middle: 
China by $2 million (but this was. 
mainly cotton yarn imported by the 
S. T. & I. from the Chinese Govern- 
ment) and from South China by $4 
million, mainly animals, dairy pro- 
ducts, wood and textiles. There was, 
however, a sharp drop of $2 million 
in the importation of vegetable oils. 
from South China. Exports from Hong 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR MARCH 1948 


Imports of merchandise into Hongkong during March, 1948 amounted 


tu a declared value of $170,562,016 as compared with $113,)04,38u 


month of March, 1947. 


in the 


The figures include Government sponsored cargoes. 


Exports of merchandise totalled a declared value of $115,037,158 as: 


compared with $95,795,682. 


Imports during the first three months of 1948 amounted to a declared 
value of $441,560,591. as campared with $301,067,983 in the first three months: 


of 1947. 


Exports totalled $320,639,603 as compared with $269,380,826. 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
BY COUNTRIES 


IMPORTS FROM 


COUNTRIES March 
oe 
United Kingdom 12,602,155 
Australiaie i.e 3,648,313 
Canad au eins c arr ccs 1,223,489 
COON ec cares ore 47,892 
‘East Africa —. 
India y Wess seen 1,070,858 
Malaya (British) 12,436,123 
New Zealand 34,915 
North Borneo 500,530 
South Africa 661,245 
West Africa ..... —- 
West Indies 2,803 
Br. Empire, Other 71,462 
Burma ei soe. ree 19,322 
Belgtuim) Ors te case 1,520,296 
Chinay North) vax 250. 9,045,448 
5 Middle) <; 242: 3,123,964 
‘ South’) ccscin 30,800,632 
Cubars (aasete esis aac — 
Central America 73,161 
Denmark 43 seq, oe 90,903 
Bevpt ics s.ct cascee 31,979 
Prancewers jeer oe 760,709 
French Indo China 1,992,072 
Germany 9) Faduece ans: —. 
Holand Gee. vee nec sare 157,512 
TGA ys Fo thsta jn te cuts 2,590,822 
Japan Fees oot eee —. 
Korea Snctinncn sree —_ 
Macto™ (ccnccnmits ace 6,370,370 
Norway, (taeite ose 2,084,178 
Neth. East Indies .... 501,344 
Philippines: 722.10 758,368 
Portugualy” 2.425650. 9,120 
Siam tr tcgetnncdeve oats 6,025,050 
South America ...... 130,745 
Sweden ssi tainaias 296,905 
Switzerland ........ 548,242 
Spain acer ae cee ci 28,820 
UES AL bas ities asm 13,676,931 
AO Fg eee Boel AS cor RAO oe — 
Otherside Serso vi ae 167,212 
TODAS fo versace 113,104,380 
Total British Empire 32,319,607 
Total Foreign ..... 80,784,773 


EXPORTS TO 
March March March 
1948 1947 1948 
$ $ $ 

16,448,808 5,408,592 3,935,089 
3,189,288 588,132 347,786 
2,558,349 215,899 882,725 
137,697 263,357 105,743: 
— 60,368 826,841 
1,618,640 981,271 179,549 
6,569,017 24,726,034 13,325,683 
168,893 58,073 
752,260 700,601 416,883 
1,735,059 885,316 786,015 
—— 21,716 301,353 
—— 17,114 499,461 
830,604 296,510 812,988 
2,930,274 707,391 702,467 
4,257,886 652,522 2,161,703 
9,968,913 1,499,622 7,408,094 
3,943,169 4,083,684 1,753,476 
19,919,905 18,041,175 12,062,067 
— 42,297 106,212 
7,750 65,620 251,861 
489,721 171,902 23,490 
3,566,491 625,163 288,012 
862,401 538,303 1,577,799 
1,746,439 1,947,278 1,795,856 

45,490 — —- 
793,548 440,684 975,043 
1,618,090 749,006 653,670 
2,798,848 1,009 1,091,696 
3,376,340 — 1,456,275 
5,102,838 5,056,247 12,141,387 
1,466,892 319,596 2,100 
5,818,841 1,704,038 10,411,841 
859,013 3,564,298 10,286,453 
51,352 36,133 7,980 
22,295,711 7,079,790 13,573,610 
036 180,279 390,552 
2,392,469 619,788 233,191 
1,764,970 6,318 1,237,512 

288,529 — — 
36,006,494 12,305,244 9,419,235 
4,341,993 1,023,492 2,547,387 
170,562,016 95,795,682 115,037,158 
33,839,722 35,042,194 22,478,189 
136,722,294 60,753,488 92,558,969 
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Kong to North China increased by $4 
million, almost the whole of which 
was accounted for in petroleum pro- 
ducts. Exports to South China show- 
ed an increase of $6 million, $5 mil- 
lion of which is represented by trans- 
port equiprnent, but there were slight 
increases in chemicals, paper and local 
machinery. 


Increased Exports to Macao. 


With Macao trade resumed activity 
after the Chinese New Year holidays 
and imports increased by $2 million, 
mainly vegetables, dairy products, 
vegetable oils and oil seeds, while ex- 
ports to Macao were double the pre- 
vious month’s figures at $12 million as 
Macao took increased quantities of 
goods, particularly paper, textiles, 
fertilisers and manufactured goods. 


Far Eastern Countries. 

‘rade with the Far Eastern coun- 
tries generally was on the up-grade. 
Imports from French {ndo China in- 
creased by $1 mullion (coal), while 
exports to the French Colony were also 
higher. 


Trade with the Netherlands East 
Indies continued lively. Jmports were 
up by $5 million, mainly sugar and 
petroleum products ($34 million), 
while exports to the Netherlands East 
Indies increased by $14 million, mainly 
textiles. 


With exports running at over $10 
miition the Philippines became Hong 
Kong’s fitth largest customer. Exports 
increased by $3 million as the Islands 
took more dairy products, textiles, 


footwear, manufactured articles and 
vegetables. 
Trade with Japan fell away. Im- 


ports were down by $3% million be- 
cause there were no shipments of 
yarn, but trade with Korea was sub- 
stantial as imports from that country 
increased by $3 million. 


Trade with Europe and the U.S. 


European countries on the whole are 
showing an increased interest in Hong 
Kong, and trade with most of these 
countries were on the increase, except 
where exchange difficulties prevented 
firm orders being placed. 


Imports from U.S.A. after falling 
away in the last few months increased 
in the last month by no less that $18% 
million. The big increases were in 
machinery ($41% million), petroleum 
products ($1% million), manufactured 
articles ($1 million), iron and_ steel 
($1 million) and dyes ($14 million). 
Exports of vegetable oils, however, 
aropped by $414 million. 
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TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY CHAPTERS 


—March, 1948— 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereats 
Manufactured products of cereals, chiefly for human 

food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly used for human 

food and their preparations, n.é.s.------++++++ 
Sugar and sugar confectionery i 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparation thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 


Keeding stuffs, for animals, me:s) waceu" 5 oo 
ET OD ACCOM cecvicn: etvecae 4 Bote tn esc raereuriaryse mee ees 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ..........--+++2:++++:: 


Animal and vegetable oils, fats, greases and waxes 
and their manufactures, n.e.s. ‘ 
Chemical elements and compounds; pharmaceutical 
products 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring substances (not in- 
cluding crude materials) 


Essentiai oils, Persauiery cosmetics soaps and related 
products 


Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, n.e.S.--.---.--- 
Wood, cork and manufactures thereof..........-- 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manufactures 
theréof 
Hides and skins and leather 


Manufactures of leather, not including articles of 
clothing’ 9.02.5. 98 oodiicccnecasnegses 9 sone e teh cae Maas ace 


Furs, not made up 
Textile materials, raw or simply prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile: fabries: and *small“wares: ..0..-.00.. see ee on 
Special and technical textile articles ............. 


Clothing and underwear of textile materials; hats of 
all materials 


Clothing of leather and fur 


Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers .............. 
Made-up articles of textile materials other than 
CLOTHINIS segue’ See tte ort idte svete ave eM EG See 


Products for heating, lighting and power, lubricants 
and ‘related’*productso", 54. [2 oem. + cee eee 


Non-metallic minerals, crude or siinply prepared, 
PRINS aeOtes aunt eH CANE Ts SHO AS amolcS acc 


Pottery and other clay products 
Glasspvand: :glasswate? ween seman oss ee eter 
Manufactures of non-metallic minerals, n.e.s. 


Precious metals and precious stones, 
articles made of these materials 


Ores, slag, cinder 
Teton? and: Steel: ecitcicasaanizc ie RR eo 0 ONT oR 
Non=ferrous: base metals <.\ePoewe, ».0< ee teers 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. .............. 


Machinery, apparatus and appliances n.e.s., other 
than: electrical “s.).cic.ce 8 smatmins < s e ee 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and appliances 
Vehicles and transport equipment, n.e.s. ......... 


Miscellaneous crude or simply prepared products, 
n.e.s. 


pearls and 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


IMPORTS 


$ 
2,386,336 
105,534 
2,621,723 


3,349,494 
25,942,195 


3,154,541 
2,165,886 


4,631,873 
6,847,600 
1,407,335 
1,283,160 
65,615 
3,473,197 
793,822 


7,068,069 
4,748,273 
8,215,098 


936,070 
1,126,564 
1,007,972 
3,319,664 


9,149,820 
1,251,909 


24,187 
125,550 
798,241 

8,085,388 
10,587,757 
432,095 


1,774,219 


68,675 
747,622 
15,826,116 


1,774,232 
471,905 
539,426 
301,405 


60,817 
3,626,825 
4,485,562 
1,983,395 
3,054,473 


6,515,588 
1,112,204 
2,597,879 


4,003,096 
6,413,809 


170,562,016 
170,568,016 


eee 


3,300 
672,583 
2,952,624 
1,762,799 
30,218 


1,754,896 
2,342,011 


4,962,075 
1,844,088 
919,758 
846,712 
32,573 
1,205,811 
312,888 


10,584,864 
4,319,624 
3,470,720 


1,156,074 
767,526 
1,136,740 
527,695 


4,830,836 
1,569,032 


269,504 
98,000 
997,227 
2,539,637 
15,444,801 
473,640 


4,622,131 
86,850 
1,517,766 


2,289,173 
8,096,970. 


803,160 
505,483 
640,325 
122,167 


129,553 
1,462,192 
1,311,254 
1,189,610 
5,800,150 


852,525 
1,297,114 
5,791,654 


5,057,533 
5,643,378 


115,037,158 
554,312 
115,591,470 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


Article 


Meat & prepara- 
tion <hereot 
Dairy products, 
eggs & honey . 
Fishery products, 
for food 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for hu- 
man food 
Fruits and _ nuts, 
except  oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
used for human 
food & their pre- 
parations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar 
confectionery 
Coffee, tea, Cocoa 
&  preoarations 


thereof: spices 
Beverages and 
vinegars ..... 
MObAaACCO. Ween. 
Animal & veget- 
able oils, fats, 


greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, n.e.s.. 
Chemical elements 
and compounds: 
pharmaceutical 
products 
Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
materials) : 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps and 
related products 
Rubber & manu- 
factures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork and 
manufactures 
thereof 
Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof 
Hides and 
and leather 
Manufactures 
leather, not in- 
cluding articles 
of clothing 
Textile materials, 


raw or simply 
prepared Fakes 
Yarns & thread 


Textile fabrics & 
small wares 
Special & techni- 
cal textile arti- 
cles 


Clothing & under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats 
of all materials 

Clothing of leather 
and fur 

Footwear, 


boots, 


Imports 


15,180 
120 
800 


58,543 
648 


2,158,154 
86,805 


169,251 
2,408,035 


8,400 


642,965 


1,584,790 


107,538 
111,170 
5,277 
475,021 
103,950 
10,675 
389,642 
933,048 


2,099,139 


156,380 


278,926 
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HONGKONG’S TR ADING PARTNERS 


Total Values of Imports & Exports Under Chapters 
--- By Countries for the Month of March, 1948 --- 


Exports 
$ 


25,175 


581,830 


156,672 


1,400,200 


226,250 


34,158 


shoes & slippers 
Made-up articles 
of textile ma- 
terials other 
than clothing 
Products for heat- 
ing, lighting & 
power, lubri- 
cants & related 
products ~ 
Non-metallic min- 
erals, crude or 
simply  prepar- 
ed) “nie.s: Bae ei 
Pottery & other 
clay products 
Glass and_= glass- 
ware 
Manufactures 
n o n-metallic 
minerals, nes. 
Precious metals & 
precious stones, 
pearls &  arti- 
cles made of 
these materials 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base 
metals# ceca os 
Manufactures of 
base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus & ap- 
pliances n.e.s., 
other than elec- 
trical 
Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
& appliances 
Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 
n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. 
Manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


13,215 


16,716 


769,816 


62,031 
39,126 
9,872 


47,795 


22,206 
775,870 
109,579 
831,857 


217,286 
354,634 
1,195,824 


300 
178,225 


16,448,808 


223,172 


5, 


6, 


957, 


240 


100 


478 


14,572 


3,935, 


089 


AUSTRALIA 


Article 


Meat & prepara- 
tions thereof 
Dairy products, 
eggs and honey 
Fishery products, 
for food 

Cereais 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
eniefy for hu- 
Mane LOO sive a 
Fruits and nuts, 
except oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
used for human 
food & their pre- 
parations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and = sugar 
confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 
& preparations 
thereof; spices 


Imports 


30,933 
309,411 


2,800 
54,587 


1,597,745 
46,605 


30,327 
20,560 


38,100 


Exports 
$ 


Hongkong’s Smaller Trading 
Partners in March 1948 


European Countries:—Austria: paper 
imports valued $102,975, and hides and 
skins exports for $39,292. Spain: only 
imports, yarn for $276,116, and bever- 
ages $12,414. Portugal: exports, simply 
prepared products for $7,980, and im- 
ports of cork for $33,151, wines 11,591, 
and fish products 7,150. Germany: 
only imports, chemicals $42,890, and 
dyestuffs $2,600. Czechoslovakia: only 
imports, mainly paper $594,403, tex- 
tiles $41,133, glassware $43,503. Fin- 
land: paper imports $375,777, base 
metal goods exports $3,020. Greece: 
only exports, hides and skins for 
$45,489 and crude manufactuyes $3,000.. 
Turkey: only exports mainly base 
metal goods $253,702, hides $164,845.. 


Latin America:—Central American 
countries: imports of fuel oil and 
lubricants $7,750, exports total $251,- 
861, mainly textile $63,175, pottery 
30,892. metal goods 22,691, and other 
local manufactures. Cuba: only exports. 
for $106,212, mainly local manufac- 
tures. South American countries:— 
imports of chemicals $6,400, lea- 
ther $1,636. and exports for total 
value of $390,552, mainly vegetable 
oils $228,070, metal manufactures 
$52,958, electrical appliances $40,696,, 
fabrics $31,973. 


Near East and East Africa:—Mocam- 
bigue: only exports for $141,419, mainly 
local manufactures (textiles 62,210, 
metal goods 38,881, fabrics and small 
ware 19,525). Syria: only exports, 
$24,492, mainly local manufactures. 
Iran: gasoline and fuel oil imports for 
$2,106,000: exports of local manufac- 
tured goods $38,749. Iraq: only exports 
$425,391, msinly textiles 393,000. Oman: 
oniy exports of fabric $69,400. EI 
Hasa: only exports of mainly textiles 
$71,020. 


All other countries:—imports of gaso- 
line, kerosene ete. $971,118, iron and 
steel $53,600; exports of $1,230,838, 
mainly vegetable oils $970,963, essen- 
tial ous 83,844, and locally manufac- 
tured goods. 


Beverages 
vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, nes. . 
Animal & veget- 
able oils, fats, 
greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, n.é.s. 
Chemical elements 
and compounds, 
pharmaceutical 
products 
Dyeing, tanning & 


4.033 2,436 


60,870 


55,888 


56,388 
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colouring —sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
' fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps and 
related products 
Rubber & manu- 
factures thereof, 
MCS ete ces aps —_ 
Wood, 
manufactures 
thereof ...... 
Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof 
Hides and 
and leather 
Textile materials, 
raw or. simply 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile -fabrics & 
small wares .. 
Clothing & under- 
wear of | textile 
materials: hats 
of all materials 
Products for heat- 
ing, lighting & 
power, lubri- 
cants & related 
products 
Pottery and other 
clay products .. — 
Glass and_ glass- 
Ware ames. 7eee — 
Non-ferrous 
mietaiSws saaeeter 
Manufactures of 
base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus and ap- 
pliances n.e.s. 
other than clec- 
CLIGAL S eceerers are 
Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
& appliances 
Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 
n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. 
Manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. 


3.877 


34,974 


48,132 
Tet 3,000 
321,025 
21,605 
22,000 
157,344 


188,508 


4,300 


19,268 
2,731 


Total 3,189,288 


CANADA 


Article Imports 
Meat & prepara- 
tions thereof 
Dairy products, 
eggs and honey 6,500 

Fishery products, 
for food 124,914 
Cereals: ais oh t7 ss — 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for hu- 
mani ‘food. = .<... 
Fruits and _ nuts, 
except _ oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
used for human 


11,419 


537,206 
35,887 


113,866 


5,209 


5,000 
27,868 


35,975 
347,786 


Exports 
$ 


food & their pre- 
parations n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar 
confectionery 

Coffee, tea, cocoa 
& preparations 


thereof; spices 
Beverages and 
vinegars ..... 
Tobacco Waeviec =. 
Oil-seeds, nuts & 
kernels. ...... 


Animal & veget- 
able oils; fats, 
greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 

Chemical elements 
& compounds; 


products Was... 
Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring sub- 


stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
materials) 5 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps & 
related products 
Rubber & manu- 
factures thereof, 
TG:S.4 ) a setarsioteye 
Wood, cork 
manufactures 
thereof" 2253.3; 
Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof 
Hides and 
and leather 
Textile fabrics & 
small wares ... 
Special & techni- 
cal textile arti- 
cles 


Made-up articles 
of textile ma- 
terials other 


than clothing 
Products for heat- 
ing, lighting & 
power, lubri- 
cants & related 
products 
Pottery and other 
clay products 
Manufactures of 
non - metallic 
minerals, n.e.s. 
Precious metals & 
precious _ stones, 
pearls &  arti- 
cles made of 
these materials 
Tron and steel ... 
Non-ferrous base 
metals: agai 
Manufactures’ of 
base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus and ap- 
pliances n.e.s., 
other than elec- 
trical, cauieehis 
Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
& appliances .. 
Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 
Ness) Ss eee 
Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. 


44,932 
6,500 


2,800 


189,299 
82,000 


39,867 


6,465 


25,986 


505,600 
21,000 
31,000 


40,000 


280 
1,800 


71,159 
138,852 


58,886 


5,900 


227,495 


66,081 
360 


12,729 
153 


224 


566,748 


670 


4,200 


4,971 


70,038 


Manufactured 


Articles, n.e.s. 186,820 


Lota lL Seas cxste 


2,558,349 


April 28 


54,024 
882,725 


CEYLON 


Article Co dae 
Fruits and 

except oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots 

& tubers, chiefly 

used for human 

food & their pre- 

parations, n.e.s. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 

& preparations 

thereof, spices 
Chemical elements 

& compounds; 

ha rmaceutical 

Erosicts ae = 
Dyeing, tanning & 

colouring sub- 

stances (not in- 

cluding crude 

materials) .. =~ 
Clothing & under- 

wear of textile 

materials; hats 

of all materials = 
Non-metallic min- 

erals crude or 

simply prepared, 

n.e.s. 
Precious metals & 

precious stones, 

pearls &  arti- 

cles made of 

these materials 
Manufactures of 

base metals, n.e.s. _ 
Electrical machin- 

ery, apparatus 

& appliances .. = 
Miscellaneous 

crude or simply 

prepared pro- 

ducts, n.e.s. 2,640 
Manufactured 

articles n.es. . — 


nuts, 
17,820 


876 


109,808 


4,127 


Total 137,697 


EAST AFRICA 
Articles 


Vegetables, roots and tubers, 
chiefly used for human 
food and their preparations, 
Nes. TAA eee 

Dyeing, tanning and colour- 
ing substances (not includ- 
ing crude materials) ..... 

Rubber and manufactures 
thereof, nies.  ......- 

Wood, cork and manufac- 
tures thereof 

Textile fabrics 
Wares 22a eek oe 

Clothing and underwear of 
textile materials; hats of 
all’ materials ace ene ee 

Pottery and other clay pro- 
Gucts.) Seo Cana eee 

Glass and glassware 


and 


Manufactures of base 
metals, nes, %.... see: 
Electrical machinery, ap- 


paratus and appliances 


Exports 
$ 


28,542 


13,900 


1,600 


13,300 


20,736 


14,215 


13,450 


105,743 


Exports 
$ 


104 


2,950 
8,435 
1;625 
424,669 


185,868 


5,775 
1,061 


78,550 
9,875 


1948 


Miscellaneous crude or sim- 


ply 
T-é:S. 


prepared products, 


Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


No Imports recorded. 


Article 


Fishery 
for foo 
Fruits 
except , 
‘Coffee, tea, cocoa 
& preparations 
thereof; spices 
Animal & veget- 
able oils, fats, 
greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements 
compounds; 
pharmaceutical 
products 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps & 
related products 
Rubber & manu- 
’ factures thereof, 


ATC SSiea Pe ideactie verse 
Wood, cork and 
manufactures 
thereot 2 ce... 
Hides and ‘skins 
and leather 
Textile materials, 
raw or. simply 
prepared 


Textile fabrics & 
small wares ‘ 
Special & techni- 
cal textile arti- 
cles 
Products for heat- 
ing, lighting & 
power, lubri- 
cants & related 
products 
Pottery and other 
clay products 
Non-ferrous base 
metals 
Vehicles & trans- 
port equipmeni, 
n.e.s. * 
Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
duets; Meis. vo... 


Total 


INDIA 


Imports 


80,139 
17,550 


1,600 


109,685 


8,158 
5,325 


9,324 
7,660 


1,385 
19,794 


10,165 


23,952 


1,618,640 


MALAYA (BRITISH) 


Article 


‘Meat & prepara- 
tions thereof 
Dairy products, 
eggs and honey 
Fishery products, 
for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for hu- 
man food . 


Imports 
$ 


5.000 


13,200 
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Fruits and nuts, no n - metallic 
except  oil-nuts 56,750 801,738 minerals, n.e.s. — 2,915 
186 Vegetables, roots Precious metals & 
107,743 & tubers, chiefly precious _ stones, 
SSS used for human pearls &_ arti- 
826,841 food & their pre- cles made of 
oS parations, nes. 188,255 1,482,864 these materials = 7,560 
Sugar and sugar Iron and steel 179,232 7,800 
confectionery = 798,959 Non-ferrous base 
Coffee, tea, cocoa metals sce ue. 68,224 9,000 
& preparations Manufactures of 
E t thereof; spices 529,569 308,779 base metals n.e.s. 136,765 898,859 
ed Beverages and Machinery, ap- 
vinegars ..... — 75,998 paratus and ap- 
< Feeding stuffs for pliances _n.e.s., 
animals, _n.e.s. — 29,031 other than elec- 
m= | Tobaccomer are: 51,120 32,652 _ trical ...... a 600 21,270 
Oil-seeds, nuts & Electrical machin- 
kemiels 1) 5.0 — 20,134 ery, apparatus 
Animal & veget- and appliances 411 96,609 
aed able oils, fats, Vehicles & trans- 
greases & waxes port equipment, 
& their manu- N.E.S.° 22... 6,235 = 
factures, nes. 2,345,383 73,333 Miscellaneous 
= Chemical elements crude or simply 
& compounds; prepared pro- 
pharmaceutical ducts, nes. ... 24,731 294,546 
products ..... 145,512 164,132 Manufactured arti- 
136 Dyeing, tanning & cles, n.e.s. 55,234 1,164,760 
colouring sub- 
peered (not on Total.” 2s 6,569,017 13,325,683 
cluding crude od 
pe materials) .... 300 283,086 
Essential oils, per- NEW ZEALAND 
fumery, cosme- 
iat tics, soaps & 7 ; Articles Exports 
related products 228,586 238,932 Fishery products, for food . 6,617 
Fertilizers) j.22).- Ss 450 Manufactured products. of 
1.929 Rubber & manu- cereals, chiefly for human 
j factures thereof, FO00. es eo See 2,482 
ee Woe eiiae ; 427,496 26,600 = and nuts, except oil- 
ood, cor an nuts eS Renee ete © 1,215 
manufactures 7 Vegetablés, roots and tubers 
we thereot rn. 2 306,548 10,900 chiefly used for human 
Pulp, paper and food and their prepara- 

28,590 cardboard and tions. (n;6:S;" 2: veel ete 7,857 
oot See 339.981 Sugar and sugar confection- - 
meee — 7 VAL Aeerans ols geek oo ae Gan 

= Hides and_ skins Coffee, tea, cocoa and pre- 
and leather .. 46,121 7,000 parations thereof; spices. . 1,004 
Manufactures of Beverages and vinegars 832 
leather, not in- : : . 

A Fi Chemical elements and com- 

cluding _ articles pounds; harmaceutical 
— of clothing . oa 181,772 products i pete ia), Kyo 850 

ce Eee Special and technical textile 

1,108 DIY ATLICIGS Mie... Woke ce Wemepes ee 55 
prepared +-.... 10,490 65,141 Footwear, boots, shoes and 

136,685 Yarns and thread 15,000 28,000 slippersin See oe ee 4.241 

Textile fabrics & Pott P h 1 - ‘ 
small wares easad, sbseren “Gu ke 

11,110 Special & techni- Miscellaneous crude or sim- 
ae textile arti- te ply prepared products, Laer 
Clash ee = d TGS le che ot am ones B 

Clothing and un- Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 662 
— derwear of tex- SS 
tile materials; Total, eu. «re oe artes 58,073 
179,549 hats of all mate- eee 
- Tidis. SoG é -— 1,309,932 No Imports recorded. 
Footwear, boots 
ae and slip- ae NORTH BORNEO 
iste eed eee ote _ ‘ 
Exports Meee qo Article Imports Exports 
fo) extile ma- $ 

$ terials other Meat & prepara- 

142,084 than clothing 628,130 268,214 tion thereof ss 915 
N on - metallic Dairy products, 

141,183 minerals, crude eggs and honey 4,320 616 
or simply pre- Fishery products, 

371,287 pared, n.e.s. = 6,784 for wfood 2. ..34- 59,438 1,533 

:848 Pottery and other “Céreals neha — 3,160 
clay products — 44.552 Manufactured pro- 
Glass and_ glass- ducts of cereals, 
Wate ®t enmaie — 101,456 chiefly for hu- 

49,494 Manufactures of man food ..... a 6,900 
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Fruits and_ nuts, base metals, rials other than 
except  oil-nuts — 11,467 TGS. decrees —_ 19,790 clothing” *..... —_ 14,743 

Vegetables, roots Electrical machin- Products for heat- 

& tubers, chiefly ery, apparatus ing, lighting & 
used for human and appliances —_— 10,624 power, lubri- 
food & their pre- Vehicles & trans- cants and _ relat- 
parations, n.e.s. 240 40,141 port equipment, ed products 1,701,650 63 

Sugar and sugar MOU eCy ys cicitee ae keOr _ 2,000 Pottery and other 
confectionery =— 9,981 Miscellaneous clay products = 5,645 

Coffee, tea, cocoa crude or simply Glass and _= glass- 

& preparations prepared pro- Ware, Vik vase. —_ 1,600 
thereof; spices 75,720 1,385 ducts, n.e.e. 9,196 3,860 Manufactures of 

Beverages and Manufactured arti- base metals, 
vinegars ..... — 43,131 Glessen:€:S: eee —= 26,537 NC:S) ge ec tae = 102,78T 

Feeding stuifs for Electrical machin- : 
animals, n.e.s. _ 64 Total. Gy syvaere:s 752,260 416,883 ery, apparatus 

peared oes 2,560 — and appliances _— 9,123 
1l-seeds, nuts Miscellan 
kernels ...... 8,436 5,421 SOUTH AFRICA crude or sph 

Animal & veget- prepared pro- 
able oils, fats, Meat and _ prepara- ducts, m:e.S> 2... = 17,881 
greases & waxes tions thereof = 958 Manufactured 
& their manu- Dairy products, articles, nes. . —— 36,797 
factures, n.e.s. 72,228 1,354 eggs and honey ey 240 

Chemical elements Fishery products, Total rates. 1,735,039 788,013 
& compounds; for food ........ 1,839 9,766 
pharmaceutical Manu f actured 
products ...... = 1,766 products of WEST AFRICA 

eee tanning fed cereals, chiefly 
colouring  sub- a : : 
stance ter in Sei re epetane 2,706 Articles EEROES 
cluding crude WenOte we : 

Savoy ial wleee a 727 Vooties ae 2,295 pence glements & com- 

Essential oils, per- tubers, chiefly eraducts pharasecu 2 300. 
fumery, cosme- f ae gS ee * 
tics, soaps & eed eee Dyeing, fanning and_colour- 
related products = G60t sans op a'tations eae eer 

Warilizers ee si 30 Rie 5 , a Beene aie ing che e materials) 2,700 

Rubber & ganu- Sivan fend ces 3, see Oe a seemless dn 
‘actures thereof, : hs pEIVEIS: .) 0: ae eee Se : 
pate see 24,407 = Pp seas pa tae 837 Manntactrgs of ea not 

Wood, co ae an a e Noeepavations a uding articles of cloth- pee 
manufactures : i EPREARGR ELST C5 SOR: Se es? as ? 
fhareot ed 482,050 2,295 oe apices 4,000 4,034 Bot on thread iy deter sees 1,660 

Pulp, paper and hecare 3.600 ane extile abrics and-~ small 
BAL anGarde mand Oi ee. ee , ee Spear ey nie Wis teas 60,140 
paren tierured eee ty ae Clothing and underwear of 
thereof ~ 3)... os 13/502, SGhemicall elements textile materials; hats of é 

Manufactures of ihn Te ceautical all materials (Wr. ceceas ore 155,231 
leather, not in- Biecticts ® ces Footwear, boots, shoes and 
cluding articles Dyéing “tanking & , P slippers... sess sees 11,419 
of clothing .... _ 6,512 colouring ae oer and other clay pro- 

Tediile fabriee& i ee ca ucts wi ae 135 
small wares ... _— 149,002 cluding acl oe Popes glassware ....... 3,882 

Special &  techni- toaterieda) ibe AES aany aeons of base 
cal textile arti- Essential oils, per- : Hloctricai wcachicgnn ee 55,382 
CLES tot — 3,110 fumery, cosme- Sains wet ee 

Clothing and un- tics, soaps & re- wearatus and appliances 1,420 
RAGED Gh aS Minit peo wes 9 Pons anufactured articles, n.e.s. 2,784 
tile materials; Wood, cork and u > 
hats Bhalinnatee Segara ros otale® 240. sees ete 301,353 
Tials! ccametn ey _ 18,605 ; % = 

Rite car = heots, pee te — 9,262 No Imports recorded. 
shoes & slipper ~ 160 ee 

Made-up articles ea fal WEST INDIES (BRITISH) 
of textile ma- thereot ures ; 
terials other anGhaciuses ae = Ps Articles Exports 
than clothing .. 6,900 11,511 Faxthen © cal ie ‘ $ 

Products for heat- Siding “Caees Meat and _ preparations 
ing, lighting & a ciethi articles sthereota hs. ... aur 120 
power, lubri- Textil $f) . = 2,200 Fishery products, for food 1,650 
cants & related e materials, Manufactured products of 
products ...... _ 703 Zaye o simply ; cereals, chiefly for human 

N on - metallic reine sats Eoapaient 23,970 — LOO, "TWAS gee. eee 704 
minerals, crude feb. Hf abrics & Fruits and nuts, except oil- 

Ca ainely. epres Seta waree i — 329,954 Hits AS eee ‘igen 1,181 
pared, mes. ... _ 4,098 nical - t tile Vegetables, roots and tubers, 

Pottery and other astidies eA chiefly used for human 
clay products .. a. 3255 caer ‘ Stennis = 29,787 food and their prepara- 

Glass & glassware os 3,349 aarehe oh rae MONS, n.eSh acs coss 3,918 

Manufactures of tile materials Coffee, tea, cocoa and pre- 
no n - metallic Hate ORETE ete parations thereof; spices 1,755 
minerals, n.e.s., = 70 ak a anne Andel deh nuts & kernels .. 46 

Trane andhstecia: 6,765 48 Madea» aricica 59,477 ‘hemical elements & com- 

Manufactures of af taille’ ance co pharmaceutical oan 
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Rubber and 
thereof, n.e.s. 

Wood, cork & manufactures 
thereof 


manufactures 


Textile fadrics and small 
IWATCS” ) WRT Sicko crcpeeses 
Clothing and underwear of 
textiie materials; hats of 
al Materials. et-aPs 4 seckewee 
Footwear, boots, shoes and 
SID DORG ia rcrctron eee bedeetecs 


Tottery and other clay pro- 
ducts 
Glass and glassware 


Manufactures of base 
metalsson-G:S. 4.5 ademas 
Electrical machinery, 


paratus and appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or sim- 
ply prepared products, 
1.@.S. 
Manufactured articles, 


n.e.s. 
Total 


No Imports recorded. 


BRITISH EMPIRE, OTHER 


Article Iinports 
Meat & prepara- 

tions thereof .. _ 
Fishery products, 

for food 17,188 
Manufactured pro- 

ducts of zereals, 

chiefly for hu- 

Kien food. ..... — 
Fruits & nuts, ex- 

cept oil-nuts .. — 
Vegetables, roots 

& tubers, chiefly 

used for human 

food & their 

preparations 

TIGCiSee See ears 0 — 
Sugar and = sugar 

confectionery .. — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 

& preparations 

thereof; spices -— 
Oil-seeds, nuts & 

Kernels” se. 7 — 
Chemical elements 

and compounds, 

pharmaceutical 

PLOGUCTS an. . — 
Dyeing, tanning & 

colouring sub- 

stances (not in- 

cluding crude 

materials) ... —_— 
Essential oils, per- 

fumery, cosme- 

tics, soaps and 

related products — 
Fertilizers ...... -~ 
Wood, cork 

manufactures 

thereof 
Pulp, paper 

cardboard and 

manufactures 

THELEOL  iyaeesa ~- 
Manufactures of 

leather, not in- 

cluding — articles 

of clothing .... _ 
Textile fabrics & 

small wares .. = 
Clothing & under- 

wear of textile 

materials hats 

of all materials _ 
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235 
371,735 


44,233 
7,145 


260) 
890 


30,684 
2,471 


6,693 
19,041 


499,461 


Exports 


39,945 
2,557 


20,966 
448 


9,818 


2,475 


5,466 
30 


72,767 


Footwear, boots, 

shoes & slippers — 
Made-up articles 

of textile ma- 

terials other 

than clothing —_— 
Products for heat- 

ing, lighting & 

power, lubri- 

cants and_ re- 

lated products 
Pottery and other 

clay products — 
Glass and_= glass- 

Wialeue some nk — 
Manufactures of 

non - metallic 

minerals, n.e.s. -—- 
Precious metals & 

precious stones, 

pearls and arti- 

cles made of 

these materials — 
Manufactures of 

base metals, n.e.s. _ 
Machinery, ap- 

paratus & appli- 

ances _n.e.s. other 

than electrical — 
Electrical machin- 

ery, apparatus 

and appliances — 
Miscellaneous 

crude or simply 

prepared pro- 

@ucts, -e:s. oo. 
Manufactured 

articles, n.€.s. — 


Total 830,604 


805,585 


3,031 


BURMA 


Article Imports 


$. 

Cereals 2,924,308 
Manufactured pro- 

ducts of cereals, 

chiefly for hu- 

mane food ade. . — 
Fruits & nuts. ex- 

cept oil-nuts .. — 
Vegetables, roots 

& tubers, chiefly 

human food & 

their prepara- 

Hons, Miessiee. ; _— 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 

& preparations 

thereof; spices _ 
Chemical elements 

and compounds, 

pharmaceutical 

PROCUETS: anes — 
Dyeing, tanning & 

colouring sub- 

stances (not in- 

cluding crude 

materials) .... ~- 
Essential oils, per- 

fumery, cosme- 

tics, soaps and 

related products ~- 
Rubber & manu- 

factures thereof, 

Ties We eee. x — 
Wood, and 

manufactures 

EHETCOEN Deanne: --~ 
Pilp, paper and 

cardboard and 

manufactures 

PeveOL emt ands... _— 
Manufactures of 


141,484 


5,200 


101 
4,504 
9,450 


95 


39,196 
69,048 


5,400 
5,633 
57,352 


49,396 
812,988 


Exports 
$ 


30,420 
600 


5,440 
2,359 


9,925 


87,625 


18,680 


19,950 


421 


leather, not in- 
cluding articles 
of clothing 
Clothing & under- 
wear of textile 
materials hats 
of all materials 
Made-up articles 
of textile ma- 
terials other 
than clothing 
Non-metallic min- 
erals, crude or 
simply prepared, 
n.e.s. 
Pottery and other 
clay products 
Glass and_= glass- 
WAC ect cos 
Manufactures of 
base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus & appli- 
ances n.e.s. other 
than _ electrical 
Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
and appliances 
Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 
n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e-.s. 
Manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


5,966 


2,930,274 


BELGIUM 


Article 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for hu- 
man food ~7--- 

Vegetables, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
human food & 
their prepara- 
tlons~ienese «7 

Animal & veget- 
able, oils, fats, 
greases &. waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, n.é.s. 

Chemical elements 
and compounds, 
pharmaceutical 
products 

Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
materials) 

Fertilizers 

Wood, cork 
manufactures 
thereof 

Pulp, paper 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof 

Textile materials, 
raw or simply 
prepared : 

Textile fabrics. & 
small wares 

Footwear, boots, 
shoes & slippers 

Non-metallic min- 
erals, crude or 


Imports 


40 


51,167 


311,003 


168,347 


427,514 


503 


310,437 


315,736 


2,550 
85,630 
8,575 
550 
69,398 
26,140 


143,061 


7,860 
24,540 


20,700 


3,615 
31,470 
702,467 


Exports 
$ 


43,875 


1,984,043 


7,415 


6,400 
69 
39,475 


422 


Leh ad prepared, 
Pottery and other 
clay products .. 
Glass and glass- 
ware 
Iron and steel . 
Non-ferrous base 
metalsir cc. 
Manufactures’ of 
base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus & appli- 
ances n.e.s. other 
than _ electrical 
Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
and appliances 
Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
pro- 


Total 


CHINA, 


Article 


Meat & prepara- 
thereof 
Fishery products, 
for food 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for hu- 
man food 
Fruits and _ nuts, 
except  oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
food & their pre- 
parations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar 
confectionery 
Coffee, tea, .cocoa 
& preparations 
thereof; spices . 
Beverages & vine- 
ars 
Tobacco 
Cil-seeds, 
kernels 
Animal & veget- 
able oils, fats, 
reases & waxes 
their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements 
and compounds; 
pharmaceutical 
products: ...:. 
Dyeing, tanning 
& colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cludin, crude 
materials) 5 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
ties, soaps & re- 
lated products 
Rubber & manu- 
factures thereof, 
Wie Ran one noe 
Wood, cork and 
manufactures 
thereof ve 
Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof 


nuts & 


207,027 
16,000 


383,357 
1,404,741 


145,448 
351,223 
142,157 

2,886 


20,300 
4,257,886 


NORTH 
Imports 
$ 
1,500 


17,420 


30,106 
216,448 


298,433 
192,000 


11,570 
14,350 


53,636 


230,169 


36,400 


38,375 


6,870 


120 


10,800 


20,600 
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26,974 
5,915 
2,161,703 


Exports 
$ 


9,450 


28,400 
100,596 
0 


85,933 


811,848 


541,152 


264,354 


5,317 


192,385 


Hides and_ skins 
and leather 
Textile materials, 
raw or simply 
prepared Bic 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics & 
small wares . 
Special and tech- 
nical textile arti- 
cles 
Clothing & under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats 
of all materials 
Footwear, boots, 
shoes & slippers —_— 
Made-up _ articles 
of textile mate- 
rials other than 
clothing 
Products for heat- 
ing, lighting & 
power, lubricants 
& related pro- 
Gucts! ) eiranaces — 
N on - metallic 
minerals, crude 
or simply pre- 
pared, nes. .. 
Pottery and other 
clay products 
Glass & glassware 
Manufactures of 
non-metallic 
minerals, _n.e.s. _ 
Iron and steel ... — 
Non-ferrous base 
metals ....... — 
Manufactures of 
base metals, 
TNCsSin | cee ee 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus and ap- 
pliances n.e.$., 
other than elec- 
trical 
Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus & 
appliances 
Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 
n.e.s. 
Miscelloneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, nes. .. 
Manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 


Total 


11,400 


65,367 
5,479,625 


2,586,939 


520 


133,840 


37,000 


1,500 
1,950 


84,617 


3,000 


2,000 


29,464 


313,764 
39,030 
9,968,813 


CHINA MIDDLE 


Article Imports 
Live animals, chief- 

ly for food aoe 
Dairy products, 

eggs and honey 
Fishery seal 

for food 
Cereals: (acca 
Manufactured pro- 

ducts of cereals, 

chiefly for hu- 

man food. a; — 
Fruits and _ nuts,. 

except _ oil-nuts 336,575 
Vegetables, roots & 

tubers, chiefly 

used for human 

food and their 


831,760 
235,800 


46,351 
2,031 


650,000 
141,840 
8,352 
53,457 


326,004 


16,376 


3,465,012 


10,500 
93 
5,700 
5,456 
332,834 
81,925 


5,208 


9,378 
36,194 
97,240 
35,773 


85,417 
7,408,094 


Exports 
$ 


preparations, 
n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar 
confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 
& preparations 
thereof; spices . 
Beverages & vine- 


gars 
Oil-seeds, 
kernels 
Animal and veget- 
able oils, fats, 
greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements 
and compounds; 
pharmaceutical 
products 
Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring  sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
Dyeing, 
materials) c 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps & re- 
lated products 
Fertilizers ...... 
Rubber & manu- 
factures thereof, 
ASA.C:Sikee siretrasion 
Wood, cork and 
manufactures 
thereof 


“nuts & 


Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof on. «ds 


Textile materials, 
raw or simply 
prepared ..... 

Yarns and thread 

Textile fabrics & 
small wares 

Special and tech- 
nical textile arti-. 
cles 

Clothing & under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats 
of all materials 

Products for heat- 
ing, lighting and 
power, lubricants 
and related pro- 
Aucts. nicks 

N on - metallic 
minerals, crude 
or simply pre- 
pared, nes. .. 

Pottery and other 
clay products 

Glass and glass- 
Ware vette. co6 

Iron and steel .. 


Non-ferrous base 
metals? Guaeset. 
Manufactures of 
base metals, 
Nes See 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus and ap- 
pliances n.e.s., 


other than elec- 
trical)? Ses 5 
Electrical ma- 
chinery, appara- 
tus & appliances 
Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 


Mivekiinncou 
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329,135 
1,715,200 


111,799 


1,616 


10,900 


310 


27,000 


4,508 


1,600 
113,845 


36,141 


38,102 


248,393 


307,270 
33,182 
1,110 


132,596 


2,779 
40,428 


2,200 
299,687 


13,985 


uy Pulp, 


1948 


crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. 
Manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s, 


Total 


CHINA, 


Article 


Live gun. chief- 
ly for food . 
Meat and prepara- 
tions thereof 
Dairy products, 
eggs and honey 
Fishery products, 

for food 
Cereals: © Aas 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for hu- 
manmiood e-ace: 
Fruits & futs, ex- 
cept oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
human food & 
their prepara- 
tions, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar 
confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 
& preparations 
thereof; spices . 
Beverages & vine- 
ALS Mads sacs. ae 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts & 
Rermels lek Ls 
Animal & -veget- 
able oils, fats, 
greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements 
and compounds, 
pharmaceutical 
products 
Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps and 
related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manu- 
factures thereof 
CSale «5 cers 
Wood, cork 
manufactures 
thereof 
paper 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof ...... 
Hides and_ skins 
and leather 
Furs. not made up 
Textile materials, 
raw or simply 
prepared 


' Yarns and thread 


Textile fabrics & 
small wares 


| Special and tech- 


nical textile arti- 
cles - 


26,570 
9,469 


3,943,160 


Imports 


1,506,226 
19,965 
1,657,495 


174,568 
8,995 


199,222 
183,706 


1,227,339 
321,142 


129,686 
348 
3,070 


—~ 


41,722 


2,953,098 


9,892 


1,968 


1,136,266 


400,741 
230,070 
8,350 
26,236 
404,960 


1,289,166 


6,445 


1,753,476 


SOUTH 


5,911 
15,562 


Exports 
$ 


6,204 


509,954 


77,365 


300 
33,895 


293,176 


10,010 


666,640 


2,299 
3,630 


27,464 


39,771 


Footwear, boots, 
shoes & slippers 
Made-up articles 
of textile ma- 
terials other 
than clothing 
Products for heat- 
ing, lighting & 
power, lubri- 
cants & related 
products 
Non-metallic min- 
erals, crude or 
simply prepared, 
n.e.s. 
Pottery and other 
clay products 
Glass and_= glass- 
Ware | caine 
Manufactures of 
non - metallic 
minerals, _n.e.s. 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base 
metals 
Manufactures_ of 
base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus & appli- 
ances n.e.s. other 
than. electrical 
Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
and appliances 
Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 
n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. 
Manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


280 


4,100 


100,918 


529,4U8 
155,615 
1,010 


6,462 
3,312,750 


1,133,886 
11,129 


6,400 


2,066,139 
651,048 


19,919,905 


DENMARK 


Article 


Meat & prepara- 
tions thereof 
Dairy products, 
eggs & honey 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 
& preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and 
vinegars ..... 
Chemical elements 
& compounds; 
pharmaceutical 
products 
Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
materials) Re 
Wood, cork and 
manufactures 
thereot 4 assis 
Textile fabrics & 
small wares 
Special and tech- 
nical textile arti- 
CLES fp cece, crak 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus & appli- 
ances n.e.s. other 
than electrical 
Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
and appliances 


Imports 


8,942 
2,031 


72,954 
324,265 


9,360 


2,400 


41,249 


74,440 


3,389,692 


65,884 


19,790 
2,050 
197,524 
236,406 
98,431 
177,765 
534,080 
5,080,767 
28,781 


480,462 
12,062,067 


Exports 
$ 
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Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, nes. .. 

Manufactured 
articles, n.é.s. 


Total 


423 


489,721 


EGYPT 


Article 


Tobaceo. <...7..- 
Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
materials) 25 
Hides and_ skins 
and leather ... 
Textile fabrics & 
small wares 5 
Non-metallic min- 
erals, crude or 
simply ' prepar- 
ed. n.eis; ven 
Pottery & 
clay products 
Glass and _ glass- 
Ware: 9 26S. 2s 
Manufactures of 


base metals, n.e.s. 


Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
& appliances .. 

Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, nes. .. 

Manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. 

Total 


Imports 


$ 
3,222,188 


344,303 


3,566,491 


FRANCE 


Article 


Meat & prepara- 
tions thereof 
Fruits and nuts, 
except  oil-nuts 
Coffee, tea. cocaqa 
& preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and 
vinegars ..... 
Oil-seeds, nuts & 
kernels ....... 
Animal &  veget- 
able oils, fats, 
greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elernents 
& compounds; 
pharmaceutical 
products 
Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 

materials) 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps & 
related products 
Wood, cork and 
manufactures 
thereof 
Pulp, paper and 


Imports 


5,595 
1,300 


99,277 


121,044 


178,164 


21,000 
2,050 


23,490 


ig Be 


3,630 


43,002 
80 
44,078 


21,900 


98,216 
6,302 


288,012 


Exports 
$ 


939,900 


351 


275 


424 
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cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof wee es 
Hides and_= skins 
and leather 
Textile materials, 
raw or simply 
prepared 
Textile fabrics & 
small wares 
Clothing & under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats 
of all materials 
Glass and_ glass- 
ware 
Precious metals & 
precious stones, 
pearls &  arti- 
cles made of 
these materials 
Manufactures of 
base metals n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts) neis; ; 
Manufactured 


articles, n.e.s. 
Totaly Wrcacs 
FRENCH 

Articles 


Meat & prepara- 
tions thereof 
Dairy products, 
eggs and honev 
Fishery products, 
forefood: sheen. . 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for hu- 
mans 100d) "ee. 
Fruits & nuts, ex- 

cet oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
human food & 
their prepara- 
tions, nes. ... 
Sugar and sugar 
confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 
& preparations 


thereof; spices 
Beverages and 
vinegars ..,.. 


Feeding stuffs for 


anirnals, n.e.s, 
TODACCOM ny sas 

Oil-seeds, nuts & 
kernels 


Animal & veget- 
able oils, fats, 
greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, _n.e.s. 

Chemical elements 
and compounds, 
pharmaceutical 
PLOCUCES Miia: 

Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
materials) aie 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps and 
related products 


204,230 a 
— 84,350 
ao 293,500 

136,646 2,800 
— 25,090 
— 150 
5,835 — 

83,530 20,715 

— 198,077 

26,780 as 

862,401 1,577,799 
INDO CHINA 

Imports Exports 
5 $ 

— 9,788 

— 109,594 

281,436 2,874 
= 43,229 
— 117,165 

368,096 259,397 
— 21,229 
3,200 17,705 
= 4,516 
— 570 
— 22,400 
6,800 — 
— 16,370 
mS 79,600 
—= 8,207 
— 23,205 


Rubber 
factures 
of, n.e.s. 

Wood, cork 
manufactures 
thereof 

Pulp, paper 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereot) “a... 

Hides and_ skins 
and leather 

Textile materials, 
raw or simply 
prepared 

Yarns and thread 

Textile fabrics & 
small wares : 

Special and tech- 
nical textile arti- 
cles 

Clothing & under- 
wear of textile 
materials hats 
of all materials 

Products for heat- 
ing, lighting & 
power, lubri- 
eants &_ relat- 
ed products 

Non-metallic min- 
erals, crude or 
simply _ prepar- 
ed, n.e.s. 

Pottery and other 
clay products 

Manufactures of 
non - metallic 
minerals, n.e.s. 

Iron and steel ... 

Non-ferrous base 
Metals! s edeuses 

Manufactures of 
base metals, n.e.s. 

Machinery, ap- 
paratus & appli- 
ances n.e.s. other 
than electrical 

Electrical machin- 
erp, apparatus 
& appliances 

Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 
Nieis:, | vee. 

Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. 

Manufactured 
articles, 


& manu- 
there- 


Total 


nes. 


86,150 


779,807 


220,950 


1,746,439 


HOLLAND 


Articles 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for hu- 
man” Tood wean. 

Vegetables, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
used for human 
& their prepara- 
tons, n.e-.s. iss 

Sugar and sugar 
confectionery 

Coffee, tea, cocoa 
& preparations 
thereof; spices 

Beverages and 
vinegars 

Oil-seeds, nuts and 
kernels 


Imports 


27,500 


32,467 


69,328 
42,600 


745 


98,610 


150,835 


277,680 
266 
1,505 


159,091 


2,085 


400 
106,843 


7,200 


44,521 


11,405 


25,457 


9,081 


85,455 
72,368 


1,795,856 


Exports 


q 


2,195 


17,598 


Animal & veget- 
able oils, fats, 
greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 

Chemical elements 
& compounds; 
pharmaceutical 
products oe 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps & 
related products 

Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof 0324... 

Hides and_ skins 
and leather 

Yarns and thread 

Textile fabrics & 
small wares 

Special and tech- 
nical textile arti- 
cles 

Products for heat- 
ing, lighting & 
power, lubri- 
cants &  relat- 
ed products 

Manufactures of 
base metals, n.e.s. 

Machinery, ap- 
paratus & appli- 
ances n.e.s. other 
than electrical 

Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
& appliances 

Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, meses. 

Manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. 


April 28 


a 927,487 
101,606 BS 
28,440 = 


75,497 eA 


64,493 —_ 
117,380 = 
27,231 aa 


3,075 a 


1,500 aad 
50,014 
4,096 a 


139,215 1,430 


5,830 
3,276 


10,473 
13,070 


Total. 


793,548 975,045 


ITALY 


Articles 


Vegetables, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
used for human 
food & their pre- 
parations, n.e.s. 

Beverages and 
vinegars 

Animal & veget- 
able oils, fats, 
“greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. 

Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof” oo 

Hides and_= skins 
and leather 

Menufactures of 
leather, not in- 
cluding articles 
of clothing ee 

Yarns and thread 

Textile fabrics & 
small wares ‘ 

Special & techni- 
cal textile arti- 
les GEO Te tae 

Clothing & under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats 
of all materials 


Imports 


Exports 
$ 


q 


oa 528,160 


7,340 = 
= 108,980 


5,408 = 
821,200 — 
562,905 = 


90,200 = 


3,669 _ 


| 


1948 


Non-metallic min- 
erals, crude or 
simply _ prepar- 
(Co a oR ae 

Pottery & 
clay nrodaicis 

Manufactures of 
base metals, n.e.s. 

Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, nes. .. 

Manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


5,500 
12,500 
17,690 


30,690 
1,618,090 


JAPAN 


Articles 


Fishery products, 
for food 
Vegetable, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
used for human 
food & their pre- 
parations, n.e.s. 
Beverages and 


Chemical elements 
& compounds; 
pharmaceutical 
products 

Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
materials) : 

Rubber & manu- 
factures thereof, 
NV CsS sah oo cucecjenavs 

Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
PHETEOR isan 

Textile materials, 
raw or simply 
prepared 

Textile fabrics & 
small wares 

Clothing & under- 
wear of 
materials; hats 
of all materials 

Footwear, boots, 
shoes & slippers 

Products for heat- 
ing lighting & 
power, lubri- 
cants and relat- 
ed products 

Non-metallic min- 
erals, crude or 


Pottery & other 
clay products 
Glass and. glass- 
ware 
Manufactures of 
base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, or 
paratus & appli- 
ances n.e.s. other 
than electrical 
Electrical machin- 
ery, appatatus 
& appliances ... 
Vehicles &_ trans- 
port equipment, 
n.é.s. 
Miscellaneous 


textile 


Invports 


1,732 


104,600 


367,500 


49,726 


1,766 


83,265 
1,327,947 


2,033 
29,049 


654,555 


71,247 
6,339 
44,205 


24,838 
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15,730 
800 
653,670 


Exports 


51,219 
520 


76,195 


1,130 


292,159 


5,730 


80,860 


crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. 
Manufactured 
ticles, n.e.s. 


ar- 


Total 


30,048 
2,798,848 


KOREA 


Articles 


Fishery products, 
tor food 
Fruits and 
except __oil-nuts 
Vegetable, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
used for human 
food & their pre- 
parations, n.e.s. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 
& preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and 
vinegars 
Chemical elements 
& compounds; 
pharmaceutical 
products. 
Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
materials) . 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps & 
related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manu- 
factures, there- 
fore. n.¢.s. 
Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof 
Furs, not made up 
Textile materials, 
raw or _ simply 
prepared 
Textile fabrics & 
small wares 
Ciothing & under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats 
of all materials 
Made-up articles 
of textile ma- 
terials other 
ihan clothing 
Products for heat- 
ing, lighting & 
power, lubri- 
‘cants & relat- 
ed products .... 
Glass and glass- 
ware 
Gres, slag, 
Non-ferrous 
metals 
Manufactures of 
base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus & appli- 
ances n.e.s. other 


nuts, 


cinder 
base 


than electrical 
Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
and appliances 


Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 
n.e.s, 


Imports 


1,807,745 
74,900 


193,360 


780 


400 


117,200 


64,200 
10,000 


188,905 


583,883 


1,091,696 


Exports 
$ 


9,600 


580 


229,308 
35,225 


58,250 


152,770 


255,299 


328,346 
8,300 


9,600 


181580 
1,370 


67,500 
200 


400 


14,540 


16,600 


425 


Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. 

Total 


918,850 
3,376,340 


MACAO 


Articles 


Live animals, 
chiefly for food 
Meat & prepara- 
tions thezeof 
Dairy products, 
eggs & honey 
Fishery products, 
for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for hu- 
man food 
Fruits and 
except oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
used for human 
food & their pre- 
parations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar 
confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 
& preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and 
vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco, cession 
Oil-seeds, 
kernels 
Animal & veget- 
able oils, fats, 
greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, _n.e.s. 
Chemical elements 
and compounds; 
pharmaceutical 
products. “S.2c5 
Dyeing, tanning 
& colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps and 
related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber & manu- 
factures thereof, 
NES. Pee. see 
Wood, cork 
manufactures 
thereof 
Pulp, papec and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereon. 
Hides and_ skins 
and leather 
Manufactures of 
leather, not in- 
cluding articles 
of clothing 
Textile materials, 
raw or simply 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics & 
small wares 


nuts, 


Imports 


48,350 
321,079 


105,119 
2,721 


2,988 
69,903 


1,177,991 
87,215 


5,306 
143,948 


1,675 
4,069 


492,760 


741,351 


11,914 


31,744 


11,115 


2,010 


181,767 


30,322 
13,946 


15,917 
10,940 


48,730 


86,807 
1,456,275 


Exports | 
$ 


1,350 
5,831 
187,784 


441,770 
18,470 


401,785 
437,282 


132,845 
297,756 


120,402 
75,919 


120 
859,827 


38,897 


73,192 


552,336 


359,699 


141,107 
648,955 


34,943 
182,372 
1,916,528 
72,556 
8,179 
23,672 


138,131 
826,780 


426 


Special and tech- 
nical textile arti- 
cles 

Clothing & under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats 
of all materials 

Footwear, boots, 
shoes & slippers 

Make-up articles 
of textiles ma- 
terials other 
than clothing 

Products for heat- 
ing, lighting and 
power, lubri- 
cants and relat- 
ed products 

Non-metallic min- 
erals, crude or 
simply _ prepar- 
(ee Bs ee ee 

Pottery & other 
clay products 

Glass and _ glass- 
SU ATO es ous, veges 

Manufactures of 
no n - metailic 
minerals, n.e.s. 

Precious metals & 
precious stones, 
pearls & articles 
made of these 
materials , 

Ores, slag, cinder 

Iron and steel . 

Non-ferrous base 
Meals oc 

Manufactures of 
base metals, n.e.s. 

Machinery, ap- 
paratus & appli- 
ances n.e.s. other 
than _ electrical 

Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 

appliances 

Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 
n.e.s. 

Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. j 

Manufactured 
articles, .€.S. 


Total 


4,864 


9,140 


34,398 


9,611 
660 


125,170 
350 


49,168 
22,136 


169,562 
1,004,695 
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19,755 


317,714 
64,087 


141,641 


662,885 


87,413 
23,332 
199,309 


826 


204 
264,780 
141,802 
467,905 
573,428 
172,535 
356,738 


91,200 
557,345 


5,102,838 


NORWAY 


Articles 


Fishery products, 
for food 

Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof 

Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared _ pro- 
ducts, n.e.s 


Total 


Imports 


50 


1,466,842 


1,466,892 


12,141,387 


Exports 
$ 


2,100 
2,100 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Articles 


Meat & prepara- 
tions thereof 

Dairy _ products, 
eggs & honey 

Fishery products, 


Imports 
$ 


Exports 
$ 


10,790 
161,374 


for food 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for hu- 


man food ..... 
Fruits and _ nuts, 
except  oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots 


& tubers, chiefly 
used for human 
food & their pre- 
parations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar 
confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 
& preparations 


thereof; spices 
Beverages and 
vinegars ...... 


Feeding stuffs for 


animals n.é.s. 
Pobacco: | svi 
Oil-seeds, nuts & 

kernelsue 2.22: 
Animal & veget- 

able oils, fats 

greases & waxes 

& their manu- 

factures, n).€.S. 


Chemical elements 
and compounds; 
pharmaceutical 
products 

Dyeing, tanning & 
colouring sub- 
stances (not, in- 
cluding 
raaterials) 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 
tics, soaps and 
related products 

Rubber & manu- 
factures thereof, 
TES Mi h-.i ee 

Wood, cork 
manufactures 
thereof 

Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof 

Hides and 
and leather 

Manufactures of 
leather, not in- 
cluding articles 
of clothing 

Textile materials, 
raw or. simply 
prepared Sane 

Yarns and threa 

Textile fabrics & 
small wares ... 

Special & techni- 
cal textile arti- 
Glesy aA Pion 

Clothing & under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats 
of all materials 

Footwear, boots, 
shoes & slippers 

Make-up articles 
of textile ma- 
terials other 
than clothing 

Products for heat- 
ing, lighting and 
power, lubri- 
cants and relat- 
ed products ... 

Non-metallic min- 
erals, crude or 
simply prepar- 


crude 


100,979 


174,358 
1,749,132 


30,240 


22,809 


3,619,911 


74,077 


52,796 
40,895 


153,276 
407,187 


44,571 
379,066 


50 
285,182 


9,305 


13,481 


300,766 


98,600 


339,482 


40,932 


42,426 


468,494 


92,936 


21,650 


6,600 


1,275,700 


2,618,826 


7,050 


808,777 
300 


1,349,520 


ed, n.e.s. 
Pottery & other 
clay products .. 


Glass and _= glagss- 
Waren. caesee 
Manufactures of 


non - metallic 
minerals, _n.e.s. 
Tron and steel ... 
Non-ferrous base 
metals Sai 
Manufactures 
base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus & appli- 
ances n.e.s. other 


than electrical 
Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
and appliances 


Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 
n.e.S. 

Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
duets TIME: Sae. ae 

Manufacture 
articles, n.é.s. 


Total 


April 28 


97,012 


24,400 


PHILIPPINES 


Articles 


Live animals, chief- 
ly for food 
Meat and prepara- 
tions thereof 
Dairy products, 
eggs and honey 
Fishery products 
for. 4000. .cae 
Cereals ae 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for 
human food 
Fruits and _ nuts, 
except  oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots 
& tubers, chiefly 
used for human 
food & their pre- 
parations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and = sugar 
confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 
and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages & vine- 
gars 
Feeding stuffs and 
animals, n.e.s. 
TODACEO. Go fan nen 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 
kernels 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, greases 
& waxes & their 
manufactures, 
MESS oH 
Chemical elements 
and compounds 
p ha rmaceutical 
products 
Dyeing, tanning & 


colouring sub- 
stances (not 
including crude 
materials) 


Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosme- 


Imports 


200 


800 
18,700 


17,580 
36,955 
43,927 
76,850 
840 
1,300 
310,730 


21,511 


26,126 


5,453 


48,730 
717,776 


5,818,841 10,411,841 


Exports 
$ 


1,950 
401,091 
2,150,814 


387,217 
6,660 


931,521 
350,701 


1,401,659 
128,599 


11,363 
38,505 
32 


175,419 


22,663 


261,132 


60,889 


1948 


tics, soaps and 
related products 
Rubber & manu- 
factures thereof, 
RGIS a Gh Gorin eys 
Wood, ‘cork and 
manufactures 
thereof 
Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof | 52.34 
Hides .and_ skins 
and leather 
Manufactures of 
leather, not in- 
cluding articles 
of clothing 
Textile materials 
raw or simply 
prepared ete 
Textile fabrics & 
small wares .. 
Special & techni- 
cal textile arti- 
cles 
Clothing & under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats 
of all materials 
Footwear, boots, 
shoes & slippers 
Made-up articles 
of textile mate- 
rials other than 
clothing 
Products for heat- 
ing, lighting and 
power, lubricants 
and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic min- 


erals, crude or 
simply __ prepar- 
pared, n.e.s. 


Pottery and other 
clay products 
Glass and_ glass- 
ware sae cons 
Manufactures ~— of 
non - metallic 
minerals, n.e.s. 
Precious metals & 
precious stones, 
pearls & articles 
made of these 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base 
MCtAIS: sree: 
Manufactures of 
base metals, n.e.s. 


Machinery, ap- 
paratus & ap- 
pliances n.e.s. 


other than elec- 
trical 
Electrical machin- 
chinery, appara- 
tus & appliances 
Vehicles & trans- 
port equipment, 
n.e.S. 
Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. ... 
Manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. 
Total 


Merchandise 
Gold _ specie 
Grend Total 


660 


4,000 


62,634 
275,211 


540 


9,300 


7,000 
129,500 
12,080 


2,831 
1,400 
20,000 


300,782 


859,013 10,286,453 
— 1 0 


3,105 


43,018 


28,046 


143,428 


42,431 


41,557 


17,142 
935,201 


2,250 


56,404 
303,570 


7,620 


345 


54,198 
71,009 
39,278 


11,400 


3,200 
15,775 


36,400 
1,604,536 


2,150 


43,560 


8,800 


76,947 
364,868 


’ 
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SIAM rials other than 
clothing ..... —_— 361,545 
Products for heat- 
Articles Imports Exports ing, lighting and 
$ power, lubricants 
Meat and prepara- and related pro- 
tions thereof == 4,479 GuCts eer = 32,286 
Dairy products, Non-metallic min- 
eggs and honey _— 139,400 erals, crude or 
Fishery products simply _ prepar- 
for food! arses 22,454 156,518 SEGA) ooo 342,533 3,467 
Cerealsiysitekccun 19,701,765 600 Pottery and other 
Manufactured pro- clay products _ 15,425 
of cereals, chiefly Glass and glass- 
for human food 282,444 82,479 Ware 9 2hnh 252% _ 112,614 
Fruits and nuts, Manufactures of 
except oil-nut _— 279,207 n o n - metallic 
Vegetables, roots minerals, n.e.s. —_ 22,105 
& tubers, chiefly Precious metals & 
used for human precious stones, 
food & their pre- pearls & articles 
parations, n.e.s. 432,965 229,910 made of these 
Sugar and_ sugar materials _ 250 
confectionery —_ 171,366 Iron and steel 29,400 321,670 
Coffee, tea, cocoa Non-ferrous base 
and preparations meétals? 3 .secce — 147,736 
thereof, spices _ 116,389 Manufactures’ of 
Beverages & vine- base metals, 
Bars o soe cies —_ 32,025 n.e.s. Seeae Pe _— 1,190,727 
Feeding stuffs and Machinery, ap- 
animals, n.e.s. _— 400 paratus & ap- 
Oil-seeds, nuts and pliances n.e.s. 
Kernels) 2i.45.0¢ 188,852 5,580 other than elec- 
Animal & vegetable tricalvaeeaarc a _ 9,300 
& waxes & their Electrical machin- 
manufactures, ery, apparatus 
NGG ene sere 448,460 21,079 appliances — 173,048 
Chemical elements Vehicles & trans- 
and compounds port equipment, 
pharmaceutical N.e1S;, | Andee yaet _ 92,855 
products pietekone 14,452 614,341 Miscellaneous 
Dyeing, tanning & crude or simply 
colouring sub- prepared pro- 
tances (not ducts, nes. ... 50,340 147,211 
jicluding crude Manufactured 
materials) : 600 = 836,997 articles, n.e.s. a 661,801 
Essential oils, per- ————————— 
fumery, cosme- ‘Poval ae 22,295,711 13,573,610 
tics, soaps and - 
related products _ 127,933 
Rertilizers) | Sesec. —_ 204,806 
Rubber & manu- SWEDEN 
factures thereof, 
DGS Pa sete _— 106,101 
Wood, cork and Articles Imports Exports 
manufactures $ $ 
thereof ....:.. 469,318 11,088 Vegetables, roots 
Pulp, paper and & tubes, chiefly 
cardboard — and used for human 
manufactures food & their pre- 
thereof S rigiec¢ — 519,936 parations, n.e.s. —_ 5,500 
Hides and_= skins Animal and veget- 
and leather 297,328 _— able oils, fats, 
Manufactures of greases & waxes 
leather, not in- & their manu- 
cluding articles factures, n.e.s. — 158,200 
of clothing . 3,250 330 Chemical elements 
Textile materials, and compounds; 
raw or simply pharmaceutical 
prepared 3c 11,550 = products ..... 136,846 — 
Yarns and thread — 1,090,050 Wood, cork and 
Textile fabrics & manufactures 
small wares — 4,293(394 thereof ...... 43,904 630 
Special & techni- Pulp, paper and 
cal textile arti- cardboard and 
Gles! ) Seve: _— 42,397 manufactures 
Clothing & under- thereof 205 2,015,936 —_ 
wear of textile Hides and_ skins 
materials; hats and leather _ 5,535 
of all materials — 1,049,007 Ores, slag, cinder ime 38,590 
Footwear, boots, Manufactures of 
shoes & slippers — 305,758 base metals, 
Made-up _ articles NGS Geert ne 172,133 -—— 


859,013 10,301,653 


of textilé mate- 


Electrical machin- 


428 


ery, aparatus & 

appliances 
Miscellaneous 

erude or simply 
pro- 


24,650 


2,392,469 


SWITZERLAND 


Articles 


Manufactured 
products of 
cereals chiefly 
for human food 


Sugar & sugar 
confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 
and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Animal and veget- 
able oils, fats, 
greases & waxes 
& their manu- 
factures, nes 
Chemical elements 
and compounds; 
pharmaceutical 
products 


colouring sub- 
stances (not in- 
cluding crude 
maierials) ae 
Pulp, paper and 
cardboard and 


menu factures 
thereof 
Hides and skins 
and leather 
Textile materials, 
raw or simply 
prepared 
Textile fabrics & 
small wares 


Tron and steel 

Manufactures of 
base metals, 
TY nee germ - 

Machinery ap- 
paratus & ap- 
pliances n.e.s 


other than elec- 
trical 
Miscellaneous 
erude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, mes. 


Manufactured 


articles, n.e.s. 
pi: | ee 
uU. S 
Articles 


Meat & prepara- 
tions thereof .. 


T vg sah 


4,800 


13,000 


183,978 


354,965 


53,187 


1,078,298 


1,764,970 
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24,736 


233,191 


Exports 
$ 


65,000 


106,153 


Exports 
$ 


85,179 


Dairy products, 
eggs and honey 
Fishery products, 
for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for 
human food ... 
Fruits and nuts, 
except oil - nuts 
Vegetables, roots 
and tubers, 
chiefly used for 
human food and 
their prepara- 
tions, n.es. .... 
Sugar and sugar 
confectionery .. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 
and preparations 
thereof: spices . 
Beverages and 
vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. . 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, 
and kernels ... 
Animal and vege- 
table oils, fats, 
greases and 
waxes and their 
manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements 
and compounds: 
pharmaceutical 
products 
Dyeing, tanning & 
eolourins  sub- 
stances (not in- 
ending crude 
materials) 
Essential oils. per- 
fumery, cos- 
meties. soaps, & 
related products 
Fertilizers ...... 
Rubber & manu- 
factures thereof, 
RES. 4.0... pouee 
Wood, cork and 
manufactures 
thereof 
Pulp, paper and 
eardboard and 
manufactures 
thereof ....... 
Hides and _= skins 
and leather 
Manufactures’ of 
leather, not in- 
cluding articles 
of clothing .... 
Furs, not made up 
Textile materials, 
raw or simply 
prepared ...... 
Textile fabrics & 
small wares 


84,967 


301,390 
25,600 


400,747 


1,107,794 


34,484 


533,530 


149,410 


220,778 


916,838 


9.000 


2,323,826 


5,966,677 


331,081 
699,050 


381,253 


554,060 


2,462,653 


47,130 


16,900 


710,863 


34,482 
230,768 


135,346 


235,271 


384,138 
5,159 


55,424 
35,195 


2,206 


28,301 


1,432,198 


173,657 


640,006 


40,950 


21,240 


96,584 


300 
98,000 


29,500 


485,326 


Special and tech- 
nical textile ar- 
ticles 

Clothing 
underwear of 
textile materials; 
hats of all ma- 


terials Gyreicaan 
Clothing of leather 
and fur .203. 4 
Footwear, boots, 
shoes and slip- 
pers? 4 sb otieas 
Made-up articles 
of textile ma- 
terials other 


than clcthing .. 
Products for heat- 
ing, lighting and 
power, _lubric- 
ants and related 
products 
Non-metallic 
minerals, crude 
or simply pre- 
pared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other 
clay products 
Glass and_ glass- 
ware 
Manufactures’ of 
non - metallic 


minerals, n.e.s. 
Precious metals 
and precious 
stones, pearls 


and articles 

made of these 
- materials 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 


Non-ferrous base 
metals s..20 026% 
Manufactures’ of 
base metals, 
TRESS. fer. Sees 
Machinery, ap- 
paratus and ap- 
pliances n.e.s., 


other than elec- 
trical »egssisksces 
Electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus 
and appliances 
Vehicles. and 
transport equip- 
ment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous 
crude or simply 
prepared pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. 
Manufactured ar- 
ticles, n.e.s, 
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153,542 3,936 
1,139,708 142,394 
— 85,000 
26,131 13,665 
45,636 6,425 
2,878,402 4,313 
260,592 256,988 
25,893 110,169 
182,571 = 
207,148 oa 
30,070 78,596 
— 1,215,516 
2,023,279 as 
174,267 243,449 
1,018,183 88,312 
6,015,812 pe 
507,873 260 
1,114,261 a 
117,607 1,893,158 
2,790,638 966,748 


—— 


Total Merchan- 
aise VS 


Gold and specie 


Grand Total 


36,006,494 9,419,235 


— ~S3sonie 


.. 36,006,494 9,958,347 


ee 


